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INTRODUCTION 

The Choice of the Name. School Readers have frequently 
borne the name of the authors or publishers. A less common 
practice is to name the series in honor of some great leader 
whose ideals the authors seek to embody in their books. By 
their choice, the authors of the Lincoln Readers aim to honor 
both the name of Lincoln and the method by which he made 
himself a leader of men. Lincoln taught himself, what few 
people have learned in schoolrooms, to get thought deftly and 
accurately from printed pages, and to think clearly and 
straight. 

A New Reader to Meet New Needs. During the last two 
decades many new series of readers have been published. 
Some of these are excellent. Their subject matter is well 
adapted for the purposes intended ; the mechanical aids have 
greatly facilitated the efforts of pupils in learning to read. 
During the same period, and especially during the last 
decade, the educational world has seen great advances in the 
scientific investigation of reading. The results of these 
investigations into the processes, purposes, and materials of 
the efficient teaching of reading compel teachers to follow new 
methods, adopt new purposes, and seek reading matter of a 
character not yet available in sufficient amount. The Lincoln 
Readers are planned with reference to these investigations and 
the practical problems of the classroom teacher. 

The Objectives of Reading. The following formulation of 
the Objectives of Reading represents the combined judgments 
of recent scientific investigators of reading and thousands of 
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elassroom teachers. This formulation has governed the choice 
of the subject matter and the planning of the study helps 
found in the Lincoln Readers. 

1. Mastery of the Mechanics of Reading, The mastery of 
the mechanics of reading includes (a) rapid and accurate 
word recognition; (b) the development of skill in different 
kinds of reading, as careful reading, cursory reading, and 
reading for purposes of consultation; and (c) the enlarge- 
ment of the reading vocabulary so as to cover the require- 
ments of all kinds of reading matter. 

2. Ability to Comprehend and Interpret. Ability in com- 
prehension and interpretation of reading matter includes the 
ability (a) to understand and assimilate rapidly and accurate- 
ly the content of what is read; (b) to analyze what is read; 
(c) to select the points of importance and interest in reading 
matter; (d) to assume the author's point of view; and (e) 
to organize, retain, and apply the content of selections read to 
situations other than those presented in the matter read. 

3. The Development of General Culture. The development 
of general culture includes (a) the cultivation of ability to 
enjoy what is read; (b) training in the further pursuance of 
thoughts presented or suggested by selections read; (c) an 
acquaintance with a wide variety of literature; and (d) 
practice in dealing with problems which arise from reading. 

Means for Attaining the Objectives of Reading. In order 
to attain the Objectives of Reading, pupils must not only be 
provided with suitable reading matter, they must also be given 
specific training in the use of this matter. To show clearly 
how the Lincoln Readers provide these means, several refer- 
ences are here cited : 

1. The Development of Rapid and Accurate Reading is 
provided for in all selections. Especial provision for such 
training is made in some selections. For example, in the use 
of the selection entitled, Our Pilgrim Fathers, for Grade III, 
pupils are required to work rapidly and at the same time with 
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care in the rudimentary outline work demanded. Again, in 
the short selections, which set problems for the children to 
perform, there is a premium upon speed and accuracy, and 
there is also an objective test of the pupil's accuracy. 
Speed without accuracy, assimilation, and retention would 
result in mere visualizing of words. These problems and the 
directions for games offer training not in mere visualizing, 
but in carrying out the directions set forth. 

2. The Ability to Comprehend and Interpret is cultivated 
by means of selections which are read for a definite purpose 
and which provide tests to ascertain whether or not the 
purpose has been achieved. Many of the selections are opened 
with introductions which present problems that direct pupils 
to glean certain facts by reading. At the end are directions to 
test pupils' comprehension and to re-direct their reading until 
comprehension has been achieved. 

Specific provision is made for training in Accuracy, 
Criticism has been waged against dependence solely on verbid 
reactions as tests of accuracy. In accordance with this 
criticism, tasks of an objective character have been set for 
pupils. These tests, as in the making of a Sun Dial, The 
Magic Penny,, and other selections, compel the pupil to give 
objective, non-verbal evidence of the accuracy of his reading. 

The Ability to Organize, Apply, and Reproduce is cultivated 
especially by questions and other directions for study. The 
pupils are trained in the rudiments of outlining, in getting the 
gist of paragraphs, in naming paragraphs, and in the organiza- 
tion of the content of selections with reference to the 
knowledge which the readers already possess. 

3. The Development of General Culture has not been over- 
looked. Various selections have been included in which the 
sole end is enjoyment and appreciation of new experiences. 
Here the pupil's purpose is at best unconscious; he reads a 
good tale of adventure or a funny story for the same reason 
that his father might read them. He usually has no problem 
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to solve — ^no special end to gain. He finds an interesting 
story and reads it for the pleasure it gives him. This sort of 
reading widens his horizon, whets his appetite, and introduces 
him to the great realm of literature. 

Informational and Testable Reading Selections. The 
selections contained in the Lincoln Readers are predominantly 
informational and testable and are designed as directly 
preparatory to the reading of such informational material as 
that met in history, geography, and other informational 
courses of the elementary school. In the reading selections for 
the lower intermediate grades, this informational material is 
often presented in story form and supplemented by non- 
factual details which are in keeping with the facts in order 
properly to meet children's natural interests. Great care has 
been taken to keep this supplementary matter as well as the 
facts themselves within the reading comprehension of the 
pupils for whom the selections are intended. Examples of 
selections which are correlated with work in geography and 
history appropriate for Grade III are Howard's First Map 
and the selections on pioneer life. In the later grades less of 
the story form is used, because pupils of those grades have 
reached the stage of development at which they are accustomed 
to read history, geography, and industrial matter in which this 
form is lacking. Throughout the series, however, the selections 
are directly related to the general school and home reading of 
children. In addition to offering training in all kinds of 
reading, and thus enabling the pupils to study their lessons 
effectively, this broad reading technique is designed to lead 
pupils to include in their home reading other matter than 
merely light fiction. 

Seasonal Projects. The selections have been arranged 
according to season and to project, as shown on the project 
sheet following the table of contents. 

The Lincoln Readers have been tested and graded by 
school use. The authors have used great care in the placement 
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of each selection finally incorporated into the series. The plan 
of grading consisted of, first, the careful grading of the 
content and diction by the authors; and second, the testing 
of pupils' interest in and comprehension of the selections. 

This method of testing enables the authors to assure schools 
which adopt these readers that they are not thereby experi- 
menting; instead, such schools are availing themselves of 
teaching material which has already been successfully used in 
public schools patronized by various population groups. 

Distribution of Reading Abilities.* 

1. The ability (a) to read quickly, and (b) to compre- 
hend easily— j>siges 1, 14, 53, 63, 87, 144, 209, 250, 255. 

2. The ability to locate data, etc., — ^pages 18, 35, 182, 198, 
200, 205, 230. 

3. The ability to select facts according to worth, — pages 
56, 118, 194. 

4. The ability to select facts in order, — pages 86, 98, 104, 
185, 243, 258. 

5. The ability to organize under essential headings, — 
pages 2, 56, 136, 151, 181, 211. 

6. The ability to select facts for a definite purpose or end 
in view,— pages 56, 78, 98, 142, 179, 216, 239. 

7. The ability to reason from given data to other related 
facts,— pages 98, 103, 111, 130, 166, 167, 249, 255. 

8. The ability to visualize what is read, — ^pages 78, 224. 

9. The ability to reproduce a story in part or in whole, — 
pages 24, 39, 71, 126, 146, 149, 160, 175. 

10. The ability to perform in response to directions given, 
—pages 5, 29, 55, 68, 145, 154, 155, 173, 210, 223, 232, 
237. 

11. The ability to appreciate interpretation in dramatic 
action,— pages 31, 39, 45, 92, 107, 185. 

* Arranged for the convenience of teachers. This plan, however does not 
preclude the use of the selections under other headings than those specified. 
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12. The ability to memorize, — pages 12, 141, 215. 

13. The ability to increase vocabulary, — ^pages 24, 35, 82, 
118, 151, 159, 172, 191, 229. 

14. The ability to appreciate a joke, — ^pages 87, 146, 236. 

15. The ability to exercise choice in various ways, — ^pages 
48, 155, 163, 174. 

16. The ability to ask questions as well as to answer them, 
— pages 6, 48, 63, 264. 

Note. For details of plan and method of the Lincoln 
Readers see the Teachers' Manual. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS I 

This is your book ! It is a practice book in silent 
reading. It is going to help you to become a better 
reader by showing you how to ** think straight** 
through a story. It tells you some things which 
you already know, and a few things which you may 
wish to know about famous people, nature, and 
other things. We hope you will want to read other 
books to find other interesting facts about birds 
and trees, ants and earthworms; about experi- 
ments and games for boys and girls; about holidays 
and festivals ; about people who lived long ago, and 
those of not so long ago who have done noble deeds. 

Learn to read by yourself as Lincoln did, and 
help others to read. Did you know that there are 
many boys and girls, over ten years of age, in our 
beloved United States today who cannot speak, 
read, or write the English language? What are 
you going to do about it ? First, learn to read well 
yourself; second, help others to do the same. This 
will help to make all Americans better citizens. 
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Note to Teacher. These are type lessons, chosen to illustrate the 
corresponding reading abilities. The Projects should be extended as far 
choosing. 
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several kinds of reading material and proper methods of developing 
as time and opportunity will permit with suitable selections of your own 
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THE BOY AND HIS BOOK 

When Abraham Lincohi was a boy there 
were very few books in the log cabins of the 
backwoods settlement where he hved. There 
were no schools, but his mother taught httle 
Abe how to read and understand the printed 
page. 

As soon as the boy could read to himself, 
*^he read everything he could lay his hands 
on. When he came to a passage that pleased 
him, he would write it down on the wooden 
shovel or on boards, if he had no paper. 
Then he would copy it, commit it to memory, 
and repeat it again and again.'' 

In the Lincoln cabin were no lamps or 
candles, but at one end of the room was a 
big fire-place, and wood was always plenti- 
ful. The bright blaze gave a strong light, 
and the boy, sitting before the fire, read and 
studied his beloved books often far into the 
night. In this way he read, over and over, 
the Bible, ^sop's Fables, Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress, and the Life of Washington. 



SEPTEMBER 



THE OLD LION 



Some of our grea.t men 

have been known by 

odd names — nicknames, 

we sometimes call them 
— ^which showed that they were much beloved. 
Can you name any of them? 

One of the great men of America passed 
away only a few years ago. His name was 
Theodore Roosevelt. When a young man 
he was a cowboy out West. Later he became 
President of the United States. After he 
left the White House and was no longer 
President, he hunted lions and other wild 
animals in Africa. Colonel. Roosevelt was 
such a remarkable man that you will want 
to learn more and more about him as you 
grow older. 

In his youth he was sickly, and so his 
parents tried in every way to make a strong 
boy out of him. At last the lad himself made 
up his mind to do all that he could to grow 
strong and healthy. He began to do health- 
exercises every day. Little by little he 
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gained in strength. After a while he was 
able to chmb a rope hand over hand, run 
foot-races, play ball, and swim quite as well 
as other boys of his age. 

His early home was in the great city of 
New York. But the home Theodore loved 
best was a beautiful country place which his 
father owned on Long Island. Here the boy 
lived out of doors. He roamed the woods on 
foot or rode his pony through the shady 
lanes. He learned to know the birds and 
trees, the shrubs and flowers, and he loved 
them as his very own. 

Colonel Roosevelt never forgot his ow^i 
boyhood. He loved children and was always 
interested in their games and play. In his 
own family, the hour which he gave to his 
children was the happiest part of the day. 

One time Mr. Roosevelt was reading to 
his children. He often spent an hour in this 
way. The story was about an old lion and 
her brood. 

^^What does the book mean by the ^Lion's 
brood ^?'' asked one of his boys. 
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"Whjj you are my brood/' replied Colonel 
Roosevelt, pointing to the children grouped 
around him. 

^^Then you are the old Hon/' added the 
boy laughing. 

So to his own family Colonel Roosevelt 
remained *^The Old Lion'' to the end of his 
davs. 

— ^H. J. Alva 

Helps to Study 

Make an outline of this story. There are five 
main headings. Write these important points 
thus: 

1. A great man. 

2. 

a 

4. 

5. 

Other Selections: Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to 
His Children. 



SCALP HUNTINO 

3E the players into two 

nps of equal size. One group 

be the Pale Faces and the 

!r group the Red Men. To 

each Pale Pace give a white piece of paper 

about six inches square to pin on the top of 

his cap or on his breast. To each Eed Man 

give a red piece of the same size. These are 

the red and the white scalps. 

Give each player a soft rubber ball for a 
weapon. Then divide the groups and spread 
out, ready to begin. 

At a given signal one group starts through 
the woods. A moment later the other group 
begins trailing the first group. When the 
first group is overtaken, the scalping begins. 
If a player is hit with a rubber ball, he must 
give up his scalp to the thrower and get out ' 
of the game. 

The game goes on until all of the players 
on one side have been scalped. The side that 
takes the most scalps wins the game. 



THE COUNTY FAIR 

City and country children like to go to the 
County Fair where all sorts of things are to be 
seen in the halls and booths. Older people, 
too, go to see the exhibits, and to meet their 
friends. But the boys and girls who have 
worked hard to make or grow something good 
enough to take to the Pair have the very best 
time of all. Let us read this story to see what 
a good time four cousins had at the Fair. 

By the time school started in the fall, 
John and Betty were getting very anxious 
to go to the Fair. They were going with 
their parents on Children's Day. When 
their father called them early on that morn- 
ing, they bounded out of bed and dressed in 
a hurry, for it was fifteen miles to the Fair. 
In the days when every one had to go either 
in wagons or buggies, this would have been 
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a long ride, but now it was a fine spin in their 
father's automobile. 

They were to meet their cousins, Harry 
and Louise, at the gate to the Fair Grounds. 
What shouting when they saw Harry and 
Louise drive up tt) the gate I John said, 
^^ Hurry up I Come on I Quick I I am so 
anxious to see my chickens and lambs. ' ' 

AU of the cousins were anxious to get into 
the buildings on the Fair Grounds. Each 
of them had either made or raised something 
for the exhibits. They were certain that 
their own things had already been marked 
with ribbons of different colors to show 
which had gained the prizes. The first prize 
was shown by a blue ribbon and the second 
by a red one. 

Harry did not feel as sure of winning a 
prize as John. When asked what he had 
sent for the exhibit, he replied, **I didn't 
have very good luck with my crops. The 
chickens took nearly all my wheat and corn, 
but I did raise a few potatoes.'' 
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** Let's go and see our things right away/' 
shouted John. And off they started on a hop 
and skip to the nearest building. Here they 
found dozens of boys and girls looking for 
things from their own schools. It was a long 
time before either of the girls found what 
they had made. Betty had baked a cake and 
made some jelly. Louise had made a little 
patchwork quilt and an apron. 

By and by, Harry exclaimed, *^0h, Louise, 

here's your quilt, and it has a blue ribbon, 

too I ' ' Louise was so glad that she clapped her 

hands with delight. Next they went to the 

other side of the building to see the cakes. 

There were fifty-three cakes all baked by 

little girls. But what do you supposed 

Betty's cake had a blue ribbon on it ! ^^True 

as I live," said Betty, ^^but see! some 

other girl has a blue ribbon on her jelly. 

And look, it is much clearer than mine. 

How glad I am for her ! ' ' 

Now the boys wanted to see their exhibits 

So all four ran over to another building 

This building was also full of children hunt- 
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ing for ribbons and shouting whenever 
they found them on things from their own 
schools. Suddenly, John dashed through 
the crowd calling out ^^I have first prize on 
my poultry and second on my black-faced 
Iambi'' 

Just then Betty looked over toward Harry 
and saw that he was down-hearted. **Why, 
what is the matter, Harry?'' she asked. ^^I, 
I guess I was lazy and did not try hard 
enough to raise good things," answered 
Harry. ' ' Father told me that I had tried to 
start too many things and that I must work 
my ground well. But I thought I knew best. 
Now I have no prize." 

By this time they were ready to see the 
many school exhibits. What wonderful 
things the different schools had sent I 
Everybody from the tiny tots up had made 
something, — paper dolls, calendars, ani- 
mals, and all kinds of things made from 
paper. **And such wonderful httle bas- 
kets I ' ' exclaimed Betty. ' ' Aren 't they 
pretty?" 
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How quickly the forenoon passed. They 
had not seen nearly aU of the exhibits when 
the dinner beU called them. And such a 
dinner as they found, — fried chicken, potato 
salad, sandwiches, pies, and cak^sl And 
how good everything tasted! 

After dinner, the children hurried away 
to buy taffy and popcorn. They rode sev- 
eral times on the merry-go-round. They 
saw a hand-organ man with a monkey. The 
bovs even ran over to a tent and watched 
a snake charmer, but the girls were a Uttle 
afraid that the snake might get away. 

When they returned to the children's 
building, they found their parents waiting 
for them. How proud John and Betty and 
Louise were to point out the exhibits from 
their school ! 

Soon it was five o'clock and time for all 
to start home. The four cousins were four 
very tired children that night. They had 
had a grand time and all were determined 
to do better next year. 

— ^Alta V. Uhl 
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Helps to Study 

It is fun to name paragraphs. Some of the para- 
graphs are named for you, as follows: 

1 . Going to the Fair. 

2. Meeting at the gate. 

3. How the first and second prizes were marked. 

4. What Harry raised for the exhibit. 

5. Searching for their exhibits. 

6. Betty and Louise win prizes. 
7 What John won. 

8. Why Harry was down-hearted. 

Read the story again to see if the paragraph 
names are what you would have chosen. You may 
ask three or more questions on each paragraph. 
Ask your classmates to answer them. This will 
show whether you have read carefully or not. 

This shows you how to go to work: 

1 . Going to the Fair. 

a. When is the Coimty Fair held? 

b. With whom were the children going? 

c. How far was it? 

d. How did the children go? 

2. Meeting at the gate. 

Other Selections: Club Work for Boys and Girls; 
Peter and Polly in Autumn, Lucia. 



UNCLE SAM 

This is a picture of Uncle Sam. He has some- 
thing to say to you — something very important. 
He has drawn up a few rules which are easy to learn 
and easy to remember. He hopes in this way to 
teach you how to go to and from school in safety. 



SAFETY FIRST RULES 

1. Look up the street and down 
the street before crossing. 

2. Cross the street only at the 
crossings. 

3. Stop, look, and listen at the 
railway crossings. 

4. Never "hitch on" to street 
ears or motor cars. 

5. Find a safe place to play — 
not in the street. 

6. Be careful, be cautious, be 
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How we love Uncle Sam 1 He is the best 
uncle in all the world, for he never tires of 
doing some good turn for his boys and girls. 
We can't see him or shake hands with him, 
of course, but that doesn't matter ; he has a 
way of speaking to us ; he speaks through 
the voice of the policeman, the postman, and 
other officers of the city and country. In that 
way, Uncle Sam can speak in a great many 
places at once, to tell us what to do, or to warn 
us to keep away from dangerous places. 

We couldn't get along without Uncle Sam, 
and, do you know, he couldn't get along 
without his boys and girls. He wants you to 
grow up to be strong and healthy, and to be 
good, useful citizens. That is why he tries 
to protect you from all harm. If you should 
get hurt and become crippled. Uncle Sam 
might not be able to use you, and you could 
not do as much for him as you would like. 
So, for your own good, as well as for Uncle 
Sam's, you must learn to heed the Safety 
First Rules. 



AN EXCURSION 

Did you ever tramp through 
the woods and fields with 
your father or your mother, 
or a friend, all the time 
keeping a sharp watch 
for something old, some- 
thing new, in nature's gar- 
den! If you have done this, 
you have taken a trip or an 
excursion. This story tells 
us about a school excursion. 
It may help you to plan your 
trips a little more carefully. 

The third Friday in Sep- 
tember was the day chosen 
for our excursion and picnic 
in the woods. The third 
and fourth grades of our 
school went together. There 
were nearly a hundred chil. 
dren and some grown-ups. 

Our Principal planned the excursion. 
In the forenoon we played **sharp-eye" 
games. She had us use our eyes to see 
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how many things in nature we could find 
and name. We were divided into five 
groups : tree, shrub, plant, bird, and insect 
groups. 

We might choose any group we wished. 
The leader of the group was a teacher or 
mother who was well acquainted with the 
woods. She kept a hst of all the things we 
discovered and named; each counted one 
point. If we found something nobody could 
name, the leader named it, but did not count 
the point. 

Our Principal said she would give a spy- 
glass to the group that got the largest 
number of points ; and to the group with the 
smallest number, she would give a booby 
prize — a pair of large eye-glasses. So we 
went to work to see which would win the 

* 

largest number of points. 

It was great fun. The woods rang with 
our shouts and laughter. We ran here and 
there, in search of something not already 
on the leader's list. 

I was a member of the tree group and 
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we came out ahead. Here is our list of 
trees : 

1. hard (sugar) maple 9. black walnut 

2. soft (red) maple 10. butternut 

3. silver maple 11. white ash 

4. white oak 12. white elm 

5. red oak 13. hawthorn 

6. burr oak 14. wild crab apple 

7. black oak 15. red cedar 

8. shagbark hickory 16. box elder 

We found several other kinds and learned 
their names from our leader. I hope we 
shall know all of the trees next year. 

The plant group won the big eye-glasses. 
That whole group could name only seven 
plants in the woods 1 

All of the groups were called to dinner 
by bugle. My I how we ran. And how good 
that picnic dinner tasted. The first course 
was lemonade. The last course was ice 
cream and cake. Yes, and I was given two 
pieces of cake I Oh, what would mother have 
said to that ? 
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After dinner we played games until four 
o'clock. I had a good time all day, but 
I really liked the excursion best of all. I 
learned more about trees that day in the 
woods than I ever knew before, and it was 
all real fun. I hope we may go again when 
the flowers are in bloom. 

— Cecil Wells 

Helps to Study 

1. What is an excursion ? 2. When was this ex- 
cursion taken and by whom ? 3. Who planned it ? 
What was the plan ? 4. Which is easier to learn by 
name — ^trees or plants ? 5. Why not take a trip to 
the woods and test your own sharp eyes ? Compare 
your list of trees with those of the tree group. 
6. Make a list of the common weeds whose names 
you have heard. Then test yourself when you go 
on a trip by giving the right name to each weed. 

Other Selections: How the Leaves Came Down, 
CooLipGE ; The Pine Tree That Wished for New Leaves, 
For the Children's Hour, Bailey; The Oak Tree and 
the Linden, Classic Myths, Judd ; Pussy Willow, Mary 
Plummbr; The Oak and the Willow, ^sop; Leaves at 
Play, Little Folks' Lyrics, Sherman. 



LITTLE GAZELLE 

■This is a story of a little girl who lives in a far 
away land. As you read, think how her day 
differs from yours; how it begins and how it 



Gazelle tossed uneasily in her, sleep. She 
dreamed that someone was calling her. All 
at once she awoke to hear her father calling 
out in his big, loud voice to his family and 
servants : 

"Get up ! get up I — don't you see it is near- 
ly dayHght?" 

She jumped up from her bed on the sand 
and ran to look out of the door of the tent. 
Far away in the east there was one little 
yellow streak in the sky — the first sign of 
the rising sun. 

18 
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It would seem to us very hard to have to 
get up so long before sunrise, but Gazelle 
did it every morning. She was a little 
Arabian girl, and in her country the sun 
shines so hot at noontime that no one can 
work. So instead of sleeping all night and 
working all day as we do, her people sleep 
only a few hours at night and then again 
during the hottest part of the day. 

Gazelle 's father was very anxious on this 
day that all his family should rise early. 
They were going to move — going on a 
long journey across the desert to a new 
home. 

There are several moving days each year 
for people who live in the desert. The hot 
sun soon dries up the water in their wells 
and the goats and camels quickly eat up all 
the grass. Then they must move on to fresh 
springs and more grass. For this reason 
they live in tents which can be easily taken 
down and packed upon the camels' backs. 
They have no tables, or chairs, or beds. 
A few cooking dishes, some mats to sit on, 
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and bags made of goatskin for storing 
food are all the furniture that camels can 
carry. 

The journey which Gazelle's family was 
to make would take several days. On the 
day before starting, the women had pre- 
pared food to carry along. They had 
ground grain into flour for bread. Great 
clusters of dates had been gathered from the 
trees and packed into bags. Gazelle had 
watched closely while the serving woman 
swung the great bag full of sour goat's milk 
back and forth until it was churned into 
good, sweet butter. 

Now everything was ready. In a very 
short time, after Gazelle was awakened, all 
of the goods had been loaded on the camels^ 
backs. Then the long line of men, women, 
and children, camels and goats started 
across the sandy desert. Slowly and silently 
thev traveled until the sun rose high in the 
heavens. Suddenly Gazelle started up from 
her seat on the camel's back. Pointing her 
little brov^na finger at something which was 
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moving swiftly across the sand, she called, 
'^Look, Mother, look 1'' 

Her mother lifted the fringed handker- 
chief which protected her head from the 
heat of the smi. She looked across the 
barren sand and saw far off in the distance 
an ostrich. One of the servants saw the 
ostrich almost as soon as she did. Leaving 
his place in the hne, he trotted out on his 
camel in the direction of the bird. As he 
rode along, he gazed at the ground on both 
sides. At last Gazelle saw the camel drop 
to its knees and the man alight. When the 
rest of the family drew near, they found the 
servant bending over a sort of nest, hollowed 
out of the sand. In the nest were eggs as 
large as Gazelle's head. She clapped her 
hands in dehght and said : 

**0h Mother, see the ostrich eggs! May 
we have one for supper tonight?'' 

Her mother smiled at the httle girl's 
eagerness and said, *^ Yes, and you may cook 
it, if you wish. Gazelle." 

Meanwhile, Gazelle's father had jumped 
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from his horse and thrust his spear into the 
ground. This meant that here was to be the 
camping place for the day. The women 
quickly put up the tents and soon everyone 
lay down for the midday sleep. 

A httle before sunset Gazelle awoke. She 
got up and began to help her mother prepare 
the evening meal. There was little to do; 
there was no table to set with dishes, knives, 
and forks. Gazelle's people ate with their 
fingers. When Gazelle had cooked the 
ostrich eggy and the camels had been milked, 
there was little else to do. The serving 
woman took out the bread, butter, and dates, 
and then the meal was ready. The father 
ate first while the women waited upon him. 
When he was through, they ate what he had 
left. It seems to us a queer way to do, but 
it is the custom in Gazelle's country. She 
would have thought it very strange to eat 
at the same time with her father. 

When the meal was finished, there were 
no dishes to wash. So in a very short time 
everything was again packed on the backs 
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of the camels. Once more, Gazelle climbed 
into her seat on the camel's back and the 
long camel train went slowly across the 
desert. 

— Muriel Jordan 

Helps to Study 

Moving Day : 1 . What time of day was it when 
Gazelle's father called her? 2. Why did the family 
get up so early? 3. When did they sleep? 4. Why 
do the Arabs have a moving day? 5. Why is it 
easier for them to move than for you? 6. How did 
they get ready for the journey? 

The Journey: 1. In what kind of train did they 
travel? 2. What did they see on the way? 3. What 
did they find that made Gazelle so happy? 

The Camp: 1. When did they stop to rest? 
2. Who prepared the evening meal? 3. How was it 
served? 4. Who was served first? 5. How was it 
different from your supper? 

Things to Do 

Draw a picture of the part of the story you 
enjoyed most. 

Other Selections: Gemila, Seven Little Sisters, 
Andrews ; Our Little Arabian Cousin, McMorris ; Child 
Life in Other Lands, Blaisdell; Little Folks of Other 
Lands, Chance. 



THE BELL OF ATEI 

This story is sometimes called by another 
name. It is not only the story of a bell, but it 
is also a story of a horse. Read it through to 
find another name for it, if you can. 

Long years ago there lived in Italy a good 
and noble King. He was known as good 
King John of Atri, and for his many acts 
of kindness was greatly loved by every one. 

But as he went among his people he saw 
that they were not always happy, and that 
their wrongs were not always set right. So 
he thought of a plan by which to help them. 

He ordered his servants to build a great 
tower in the market place of Atri and to 
hang a large bell in the belfry. To the bell 
was attached a rope long enough to reach 
the ground, so that even a child might ring 
the bell. 

And all the people wondered what the 
bell was for. 

When the work was finished, King John 
and his grand knights rode through the 

24 
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streets on horseback. At the head of the 
procession rode the herald blowing a trum- 
pet to call the people together. 

Soon, men, women, and children were 
gathered in the market place to learn what 
the King had to say. Then the herald, 
speaking for the King, said in a loud voice, 
**Hear ye, my people I Yonder tower is the 
tower of justice. Whosoever hath a griev- 
ance, let him ring the bell and call the judge, 
who shall hear his complaint and see that 
justice is done. Thus saith the King.'' 

And all the people shouted, **Long live the 
Kingl Long live our good King John I Now 
we shall have our wrongs set right.'' 

And so it was. If anyone had a complaint 
to make, he rang the bell. Then the judge, 
robed in scarlet, would take his seat in the 
big chair in the tower, hear the complaint, 
and deal out justice. 

After a time the bell rope wore away, be- 
cause of much use. and became so short one 
could scarcely reach it. So one day some 
boys happened along and half in fun de- 
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cided to fix it. They tied a green grapevine 
to the end of the rope and thus made it again 
long enough to reach the ground. 

That same afternoon, while every one was 
taking his midday nap, as was the custom 
in Atri, the village was startled by the ring- 
ing of the bell. Loud and clear the tones 



ran out: 
"Someone . 
Hath done 
Someone . 



hath done . . a wrong 
. a wrong 

hath done . . a wrong!" 
Every one started up and hurried to the 
taiarket place. The fat old judge threw on 
his robe and hurried down the street. As 
he drew near the tower, a strange sight met 
his eyes. There, instead of some hapless 
wretch, he beheld a poor old horse nibbling 
away at the grapevine rope and thus ring- 
ing the bell. 
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^^ Whose poor horse is that?" asked the 
judge. ^^It is old Palfrey,'' shouted the 
noisy crowd. ' ' Hiis master is the rich knight 
on yonder hill. ' ' 

Then from many tongues the judge heard 
the story of the rich old knight and his 
neglect of his faithful old horse. 

He was told that the knight, in his youth 
had owned many houses and lands; had 
kept fine horses and dogs ; and had followed 
the hounds on many a chase on the back of 
this same old Palfrey. 

He was told, further, how the knight, now 
grown old, no longer cared for these things ; 
how his whole thought was of gold ; how he 
begrudged even the hay needed to keep his 
faithful old horse alive; and, finally, how 
old Palfrey, now too old to work, had been 
turned out to pick his own living or starve. 

^^ Enough!'' cried the judge. ^^The horse 
calls for justice and he shall have it. Bring 
the knight before me." 

*'He calls for justice, being sore distressed, 
And pleads his cause as loudly as the best/' 
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When the old knight appeared, he tried 
to treat the whole matter as a joke. Then 
he grew angry and muttered, **One can do 
as he pleases with his own.'' 

*^I fear you do not understand,'' replied 
the judge. ^^King John hung the bell in the 
tower that all wrongs might be set right; 
and so faithful a servant as your old horse 
has as good a claim on justice as any man in 
the realm. 

*^I therefore order that you shall provide 
this horse with proper shelter, food, and 
pasture as long as he shall hve." 

A look of shame crept over the face of the 
old knight, and a moment later he withdrew 
from the tower and led old Palfrey home 
again. 

Then all the people shouted, ^^ Great is 
King John ! Great is the bell of Atri." 

^ ' And this shall make, in every Christian clime 
The Bell of Atri famous for all time.'' 

— Adapted from Longfellow's Poem 

Other Selections : Black Beauty, Jewell ; Beautiful 
Joe, Saunders ; The Little Gray Pony, Lindsay. 



A SUN DIAL 

people wish to know the 

of day, they look at the 

. There was a time, how- 

when people didn't have 

clocks. They told the time either by looking 

at the position of the sun in the sky, or by 

the position of shadows on the ground. The 

latter way led to the making of the sun dial. 

Let us make one and see if we can tell time 

by it. 

You will need a piece of white paper about 
eight by ten inches in'size ; four thumb tacks 
to hold the paper ; a lead pencil with a string 
tied to it; and an old penholder for the 
shadow-post. 

Half way along one side place a dot on 
the paper. About this dot, draw a half- 
circle with your pencil and string. Next 
fasten the paper in a sunny window and 
stick the penholder upright in the dot. 
When the clock strikes twelve, draw a 

29 
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straight line where the shadow of the pen- 
holder falls. Mark ^^12'^ on the half -circle 
at that point. At one o'clock mark ''1'' on 
the half -circle where the shadow crosses. 
Complete the sun dial face by marking the 
position of the shadow at each hour. Then 
you will be ready to tell the time of day just 
as you do by a clock. 

— Simple Experiments 

Helps to Study 

1. What materials are needed to make the sun 
dial? 2. At what hour should you mark the first 
shadow? 3. Why do you draw the one o'clock 
shadow next? 4. In which direction will the shadow 
move? Compare the movement of the shadow with 
the hour hand of the clock. What do you discover? 

Things to Do 

Seeure a piece of tin ten by ten inches in size 
and tack it to a board. Mark a dial on one side. 
Stick a knitting needle upright at the center and 
set the sun dial out doors. 




COLUMBUS AND THE EGG 

You have been told and have read a good many 
stories about Columbus. Here is a short one 
that you can dramatize. Try it in two scenes. 

More than three hundred 
years ago a little boy used 
to play about the wharf at 
Genoa, Italy. He liked to 
watch the boats come and go. 
Most of all he liked to listen to the stories the 
sailors told of the strange lands and peoples 
they had ^dsited. So, very early in life the 
boy decided to be a sailor and to see these 
wonderful sights for himself. 

The boy's name was Columbus. In his 
day many ships were sent to India to bring 
back tea, spices, and drugs. People believed 
that the earth was flat and that India could 
be reached only by sailing east. But Colum- 
bus said the earth was round and that India 
could be reached by sailing either east or 
west. He even made a globe to show how 
it could be done. 
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For many years no one would give Colum- 
bus any help. Some people even said he 
was crazy and ought to be locked up. At 
last, Queen Isabella came to his aid with 
men and money. 

Columbus fitted out three ships and set 
sail for India. After sailing for weeks and 
weeks he discovered America by accident. 
He supposed it was India and caUed the 
Red Men here Indians. 

After he got home, a banquet was given 
in his honor. One of the wise men at the 
banquet table didn't think much of what 
Columbus had done. ^^ Anybody could do 
as much,'' said he. Columbus caUed for an 
egg. When it was brought, he passed it to 
this wise man and asked him to make it 
stand on end. The man tried and tried. At 
last he said it couldn't be done and passed 
the egg back. 

Columbus took the egg^ tapped one end 
gently on the table and stood it on a plate, 
with the remark : ' ' Anybody can do as much 
after he is shown how. ' ' — h. j. Alva 
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Helps to Study 

1. What did the little boy Columbus like to do ? 
2. What did people in those days believe about the 
earth? 3. What did Columbus think about it? 
4. What did he make as a means to help others get 
his idea ? 5. Who helped him fit out ships for his 
voyage ? 

1. Upon his return home what was given in his 
honor? 2. What did one of the guests say, and why 
did he say it? 3. How did Columbus answer him? 

Other Selections : Robinson Crusoe, Baldwin ; Swiss 
Family Robinson, Wyss; Gulliver's Travels, Swift 



A RIDDLE. 

Dan found something. 

It was little, it was brown, 

It would roll round and round ; 

It was not good to eat. 

It was neither sour nor sweet. 

Dan picked it up and said. 

As he scratched his curly head, 

'^ Shall I something with it buy 

Or in my pocket let it lie ? ' ' 

What did Dan find ? 
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A JACK-O'-LANTERN QUILT 

Hallowe'en is a jolly time for boys and girls. 
Pranks are played by brownies, sprites, gob- 
lins, and witches, so 'tis said. Story-telling, 
and fortune-telling, too, are a part of the Hal- 
lowe'en fun. Would you like to know where 
all these good times came from? 

Mother sat sewing a patch quilt for 
Mary's little bed. Mary pulled her rocker 
near and said, ^^Tell me a story, Manama; 
tell me about Hallowe'en. What does it 
mean?'' 

^^ Hallowe'en, my dear, is a very old festi- 
val. It is like this patch quilt, which you 
see is made up of many pieces. It began as 
a very simple feast, but as each country 
added something to the festival it came, in 
time, to be a feast of many colors, customs, 
and pranks. 

^^ Hundreds of years ago the Romans kept 
the day with a feast in honor of Pomona, 
goddess of the harvest. This feast was held 
on November first, after the fruits and 
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grains and nuts had been gathered. It was 
a kind of harvest picnic. 

**In England in early days lived a people 
called the Druids. They believed in fairies, 
goblins, witches, and sprites. They started 
the story that on October thirty-first all 
of the fairy people, big and little, came 
prancing forth from their hiding places to 
plot mischief and to weave magic spells over 
real people. 

^^From these early Romans and Druids, 
therefore, we get some of our customs such 
as cracking nuts, bobbing for apples, and 
watching the fire sprites fly up the chimney. 
The Romans and Druids gave us the back- 
ground for the quilt. Other countries added 
the patches. 

**This green patch was added by Ireland. 
The Irish people were great believers in the 
pranks of fairies. They gave us the story- 
telling custom on Hallowe 'en. 

**The purple patch is for Scotland. She 
gave us the goblin and Peter Pan. 

**This criss-cross patch is for England. 
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She gave us fortune-telling, magic games, 
and witches riding broomsticks. 

^*The bright red patch is for Wales. In 
Wales children build bonfires on Hallo we 'en 
and watch them until the last ember dies 
down. Then they scoot for home as fast as 
they can, lest the old black pig should catch 
them. 

^^That patch of flowers is Prance. There 
the children go about on Hallowe'en asking 
for flowers for All Saints' Day, which is 
kept on the morrow. 

' ' That black and yellow patch is Germany. 
From the Germans we got our story of 
witches who could change people into all 
manner of things and of black cats who 
could change themselves into anything they 
wished." 

*^Does every patch have a story?" asked 
Mary, eager for more. 

'^Yes, I think we could tell a story for 
every patch. For instance, this big blue 
patch in the center is for America, for many 
of our best Hallowe 'en customs began right 
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here. Prom the Indians we borrowed the 
corn stalk parade and from the Negroes 
some of our funniest pranks. 

'^But the best thing America did was to 
give children the jack-o'-lantern. Without 
a jack-o '-lantern no Hallowe 'en party is com- 
plete. So I am going to make a yellow 
jack-o'-lantern and sew it right on top of 
this blue patch." 

^'Oh, goody I" exclaimed Mary. ^^Then 
this will be my jack-o'-lantern quilt, and I'll 
learn a story about every patch." 

— ^Adapted from Junior Red Cross Magazine 
Helps to Study 

Make a list of the countries which have given 

us something for Hallowe'en. Ask a question 

about each one which any of your classmates may 
be able to answer after careful reading. 

Read the following phrases, and others which 

you may select, to increase your speed in recog- 
nizing groups of words : many colors, customs and 
pranks, in honor of Pomona, fairies, goblins, 
witches, and sprites. 

Other Selections: The Brownie and the Cook, 
Craik; Brownie of Blednock, Elson Third Reader; 
Hallowe'en, Book of Days, Chambers. 



HOW THE LITTLE CAVE BOY WAS FED 

When you went to the county fair you saw 
many fruits, vegetables, and barnyard ani- 
mals, besides many things made by boys and 
girls, and men and women. You saw the wind- 
mill pump, the tractor, the grain drill for the 
men, and the clothes washer and other ma- 
chines for the women. You saw many, many 
things which make life today more comfort- 
able and pleasant. Think of all this. Then 
try to think of a time when there were no 
houses, no machines, no trains, no automo- 
biles — ^just trees and sky, wind and water, and 
wild hfe about you. This story of Nimbo, the 
little cave boy, will help you to make a picture 
of that time* of long, long ago. 

Long, long ago Hopi and Nati lived in a 
cave on a hillside. Their neighbors lived 
in caves, too. The cave-house had no win- 
dovv^s or doors, no chairs or tables, no beds 
or sofas, such as your house has. The floor 
was just earth, and this earthen floor was 
table, chair, and bed, all in one. But here 
Hopi and Nati and their little son, Nimbo, 
lived happily. It was their home. For play- 
mates, little Nimbo had a pet goat and 
a dog. 
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In front of the cave door Hopi kept a live 
fire. Over the hot coals Nati cooked com 
and beans. At night the fire kept away the 
wild animals. A spring of clear water was 
not far away. All around them was the 
great forest. 

There were no stores in those davs, no 
tailors, no bakers, no butchers. Each family 
had to provide for its own needs as best it 
could. In summer food was easy to find. 
From the streams and marshes Hopi 
brought fish and wild ducks. To the woods 
Nati and Mmbo often went to gather fruits 
and roots to eat. But Nati knew, when the 
crickets began to chirp, that it was time to 
begin laying up stores for winter. 

So one day she called Nimbo and said 
they would go to the woods to gather black- 
berries to dry. Little Nimbo was delighted, 
and soon he and his mother were following 
the deer path to the blackberry patch. 

They found the berries large and sweet. 
No one else had yet visited the patch. Soon 
Nimbo had filled his little baskets and eaten 
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all he could hold. When his mother had 
filled her large baskets, they followed the 
deer path back home. 

ISTati didn't dry berries as your mother 
does. She had her own way. She had large 
trays made of willow twigs. On these she 
spread out the berries in the sun. To keep 
off the birds she put other willow trays on 
top, and then when she wanted to turn the 
berries, she could turn first one side and then 
the other to the sun. In this way, tray after 
tray of blackberries was dried. When the 
berries were thoroughly dry they were 
stored in the cave-house for winter. 

One day Hopi returned with a deer, which 
he had killed, slung over his shoulder. 
Nimbo was greatly excited and watched 
every step his mother made as she prepared 
to roast a shoulder over the open fire. As 
they sat around a big flat stone eating their 
dinner Hopi asked Nati to dry some of the 
meat for winter. 

Nimbo had never seen meat dried, so he 
stood by, watching everything his mother 
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did. She took her stone knife and cut off 
the hind legs of the deer. Then she cut off 
shces of meat six or eight inches long. These 
shces she fastened together, in pairs, and 
threw them over a pole to dry in the sun 
and wind. 

Every now and then a hungry crow would 
light on the pole. Then Nimbo would play 
the mighty hunter and with his bow and 
arrow soon frighten the thief away. At 
night the meat was brought into the cave 
for safety and in the morning hung out 
again. 

After a few days, it would be dry enough 
to pack. For this purpose Nati used boxes 
made of leather. In these she packed the 
dry meat in layers, covering each layer with 
melted tallow. 

In this way Nati took care that little 
Nimbo should never go hungry. Dried meat 
and blackberries and roots would last them 
through the long winter. 

— Angus McDonald 
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Helps to Study 

1. Find a picture which shows the country as it 
is today. Find or make a picture which shows the 
country as it was when the Cave Boy made his 
home there. 

2. As you read again the paragraphs which tell 
about Nati and Nimbo gathering berries, try to 
think what each of them said. Play this part of 
the story. 

3. Read carefully the part which tells how the 
family was provided with meat. Compare their 
way of doing things with our ways today. 

4. Were these cave people thrifty or thriftless ? 

Other Selections : The Cave Men; The Tree Dwell- 
ers, Dopp; The Cave Boy, McIntyre; Children of the 
Cliff, Wiley and Edick ; Fishing and Hunting; In Field 
and Pasture, Button and Mott. 

NIMBO 'S GAEDEN 

He may have had some beans 

And he may have had potatoes. 
He surely had no dates, 

Though he may have had tomatoes ; 
He hadn't any apples 

'Cause the apples wouldn't grow, 
So he planted corn and pumpkins 

With a little stone hoe. 



WHAT THE LITTLE MEN TOLD TED 

Bead this story through as quickly as you 
can. Decide which one of the little men you 
wish to be. Read that part again. Get ready 
to play it for another class in your school. 

* ^ Drink your milk quickly, Ted. It 's time 
for you to be going to bed now,'' called Ted's 
mother. 

^^Oh dear," said Ted, more to himself 
than out loud, ^^I wish I didn't have such a 
lot of milk to drink. I don't like it and I 
don't see what good it does anyway." 

^^So you don't see what good it does any- 
way, young man, " piped up a queer, squeaky 
voice. ^^Well, it's just about time someone 
showed you, I guess. Come, brothers." 

And in the twinkling of an eye there on 
the table in front of Ted stood five tiny men 
dressed all in white. 

^^Why — ^whyl" gasped Ted, ^^who are 
you? Where did you come from?" 

"From there," they replied all together, 
pointing at Ted's milk glass. Then for the 
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first time he noticed that it was empty in- 
stead of half full as it had been a moment 
before. 

^^But who are you?'' he demanded again. 

^^We're the men of the milk and we have 
come to tell you what we can do for you, 
since you don't seem to know/' they replied. 

^^I'm Sam Sugar," said the first small 
creature, ^^and it's my business to help keep 
you warm. If there were no heat in your 
body you could not live." 

^^I'm Pete Protein," said the second; ^^I 
can give you muscles that are hard and 
strong. ' ' 

^^I'm Fred Fat," added the third, ''and 
besides giving you a round, plump body, I 
help Sam Sugar to keep you warm." 

''I'm Mike Mineral Matter," said the 
fourth; "it's my duty to build that part of 
your body which is bone. Without me your 
bones would be soft and useless." 

"And without me," concluded Vic Vita- 
mine, "you couldn't grow, even though you 
ate as much as a cow." 
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* ' Now do you know what milk can do for 
you?'' they all demanded together. 
^^ Indeed I do/' said Ted quickly. 
^^Very well, then, drink it." 

— Muriel Jordan 

Helps to Study 

1. Read through in one minute. Find the fol- 
lowing : a. What made Ted change his mind about 
drinking milk? b. What are the names of the 
*^men of the milk''? c. What each one gives? 

2. Which one of these do you think is the **best 
man'' of all? 3. Which one do you need most? 

Other Selections: The Story of the Milk, Child's 
World, Poulsson; The Friendly Cow, Child's Garden 
of Verses, Stevenson ; A Visit to a Dairy Farm. 

WHAT AM I? 

At night high above you 

I'm shining up there, 
And look very much 

Like a lamp in the air. 
Last week I was smaller 

And shaped like a bow, 
But now I am bigger 

And round like an O- 



A LESSON ON BIEDS 

Read each paragraph through carefully. Choose 
three paragraphs which tell you something of 
real interest. On each of the paragraphs chosen, 
ask a good question to test your classmates. 

One autumn evening Willie had gone to 
the comer store for his mother. By the time 
he started home, it was growing dusk. To 
reach home, he had to pass Farmer Brown's 
com patch. 

On the way to the store, Willie had 
not noticed anything strange in Farmer 
Brown's field. In fact, he walked along 
whistling a merry tune, without looking 
anywhere in particular. Anyway, why 
should an eight-year old boy be interested in 
how a neighbor 's corn was coming on ? Boys 
of that age, doing errands for mother, have 
other things to think about and other places 
to fix their eyes. 

Basket in hand, WiUie had reached the 
com patch when something drew his atT:en- 
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tion suddenly towards the field. A strange 
voice seemed to say ^^W-h-o a-r-e y-o-u?'' 
Willie stopped short. He looked over the 
fence and saw clearly the form of a man 
standing in the field. On his head was a 
broad hat, and a long black coat covered his 
back. One hand was raised and seemed to 
beckon him to come. 

Again the voice asked *^W-h-o a-r-e 
y-o-u?'' louder than before. 

^^My name is Willie Johnson. I live by 
the bridge and I'm on my way home/' ex- 
plained Willie. 

^ * 0-0-0 1 ' ' said the voice. ^ ^ I '11 get y-o-u 1 ' ' 
At least Willie thought that was what the 
voice said. He didn't pause to say, ^* What, 
sir?" He didn't wait for the black man to 
repeat the words, not he. Dropping his bas- 
ket, Willie ran for home as fast as his short 
legs could carry him. 

When Willie told his experience to his 
mother, she said kindly, ^^The black man wiU 
not get you. That is only a scare-crow which 
Farmer Brown set in his corn patch to keep 



the crows away. It was never meant to 
frighten little boys." 

"But, Mother, can scare-crows speak?" 
asked Willie. "I heard it say, 'I'll get 
y-o-u!' just as plainly as could be." 

"No, my child. What you heard was a 
hoot owl, saying, * 0-0-0 ! O-oo!' You imag- 
ined all the rest. Now let us go after the 
basket." 

As Willie and his mother walked along, 
she explained to him how useful the birds 
were to the farmer. "Were it not for the 
birds," said she, "the farmer would surely 
have a hard time. They live upon worms, 
insects, bugs, weed-seed, and small animals. 
In this way the birds hold in check those 
pests that feed upon the farmer's crops. For 
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instance, the owl whose hooting you heard, 
hves upon field mice/' 

^^But the birds feed upon his crops, too,'' 
said WiUie. 

^^Oh, yes, they must hve, but they work 
for their board. Most of the birds pay the 
farmer a thousand-fold more than he pays 
them. If the birds should go on a strike, the 
farmer's work would be for naught — the 

« 

insects would probably eat up his crops. 
But for the birds, the fields would swarm 
with grasshoppers, worms, and beetles 
ready to devour every green thing in 
sight. 

^ ' Of all the birds that visit the farm, only 
the crow is really harmful. His mischief is 
done just as the young corn is coming 
through the ground. He follows along a row 
and digs up the young corn to get the seed 
at its roots. In this way a flock of crows 
may destroy many acres of com. But the 
crow is a wary bird. He has no faith in 
farmers. When he sees a scare-crow in the 
field, he usually stays far away. That is 
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why Farmer Brown put the scare-crow in 
his com patch.'' 

By this time the basket had been recovered 
and the lesson on birds was ended. Willie 
walked along in silence for some distance, 
but his mother knew there was something 
more he wanted to say. At last he began. 

^^ Thank you, Mother, for what you have 
been telling me," said Willie, ^^but, if you 
please, I'd rather not go to the store again 
after dusk." 

— Joseph Smith 

Helps to Study 

1. Of what was WilUe afraid? 2. What did he 
do ? 3. What would you have done ? 4. How did 
his mother help him? 5. What have you learned 
about birds in this story ? 6. In what other ways 
do birds help the fanner? 7. What bird is harm- 
ful? What does he do? 

Other Selections: The Birds' Education, First 
Book of Birds, 0. T. Miller; Wild Geese, Posy Ring, 
Thaxter ; Robin Red Breast, Allingham. 

There's many a lesson not learned from books. 




THE CAT, THE MONKEY, AND THE 

CHESTNUTS 

NE time a cat and a monkey were 
sitting in front of a fireplace 
watching some chestnuts which 
had been put in the hot ashes to 
roast. When the chestnuts began to pop 
open with the heat, the monkey said : 

^^Oh, Miss Kitty, you are so very kind. I 
can always claim you for a friend. Your 
coat is so shck and you have such pretty 
paws. They must have been made on pur- 
pose to catch chestnuts, I am sure they were. 
Do reach in and pull out all you can." 

The silly cat was greatly flattered by the 
monkey's fine words. She smiled and moved 
nearer to the fire. Scarcely had she touched 
the first chestnut, when she gave a cry of 
pain and jumped away. She had burnt her 
paw. ^^M-e-o-w! m-e-o-w!'' she whined as 
she hopped about the room on three legs. 

The burn should have taught her a lesson, 
but the monkey kissed her foot and coaxed 
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her to try again. She did so. Though she 
singed the fur off her paws, she kept on 
pulling out one chestnut after another. 
When there were no more chestnuts in the 
ashes, the cat turned about for her share. 
To her great surprise, she found that the 
monkey had eaten every one. 

^SOP 

HeijFs to Study 

1. What were the cat and the monkey doing? 
2. What did the monkey ask the cat to do? 3. Why 
was the eat ready to do what the monkey asked? 
4. Who was burned? 5. Who ate the chestnuts? 
6. What do you think happened when the cat found 
the monkey had eaten every one ? 7. Find an old 
saying which will fit this fable. 

Other Selections: The Fox and the Crow; The 
Lion's Share, ^sop; The Clever Jackal, An Indian 
Tale; The Tar Baby, Habeis; The Elephant and the 
Monkey, Old Hindu Tale. 




MAKING A JACK-O^LANTERN 

p HALLOWE'EN party would 
be a success without jack-o'- 
lanterns. Of course, you can 
buy paper ones at the stores, 
but it is far more fun to make them. 

Choose a nice, yellow pumpkin with a 
stem to it. Now think of yourself as an 
Indian and take Mr. Yellow Pumpkin's 
scalp off just below the stem. Next dig the 
inside out, sKck and clean. Cut holes for 
his eyes, nose, and mouth. Be sure to slit his 
mouth wide open and put teeth in his upper 
jaw. 

Make just a little hole in the bottom of his 
head to hold the candle. Then when it gets 
dark, light the candle and go calling. 

— ^Peter Pence 

Helps to Study 

1. Do you think it more fun to make a jack-o'- 
lantern than to buy one ? 2. What kind of pumpkin 
is best to choose ? 3. How do you make the face ? 
4. What do you do with the lantern after it is 
made? 
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OIJB PILGRIM FATHERS 

Tou have been told stories of the early settlers 
in your town or your county. Perhaps you 
have also been told about the Pilgrims who 
came over in the Mayfiauoer. As you read this 
story, notice the facts which are new to you. 

1, For tile story of our Pilgrim Fatiiers, 
we must go back to England — back a little 
more than three hundred years. At that 
time, the King of England was a haughty 
man who wanted his own way about every- 
thing. He wanted only one kind of a church 
in all England — his kind, and he gave orders 
that everybody should belong to his church 
or go to prison. 

2. There were many people who didn't 
like the King and didn't Hke his church. 
They thought they should be free to worship 
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God as seemed right to them. If they could 
have their own church, they were willing to 
stay in England; if not, they would leave 
the country. And leave the country they 
did. 

3. We sometimes speak of a church as a 
con-gre-ga-tion. This congregation went 
first to Holland, where they built a new 
church. But some of the people did not like 
the country. Others discovered that their 
children were learning to speak Dutch in- 
stead of English. It was clear that the boys 
and girls would grow up to be more Dutch 
than English, if they stayed in Holland. So 
the congregation decided to seek a new 
home. 

4. At this time there was much talk about 
America, a new country across the ocean. 
^^Let us go there,'' said the fathers and 
mothers. ' ' In America we can bring up our 
children as English children and worship 
God in our own wav.'' 

5. After a great deal of work and plan- 
ning, a ship was hired to bring the first load 
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of people and goods to America. The ship 
was named the Mayflower and the people 
called themselves Pilgrims because they 
were setting out for a strange country. On 
board the Mayflower were one hundred two 
persons — men, women, and children. Some 
of the children had very odd names. One was 
named Remember ; another, Humility ; still 
another. Desire ; and a fourth. Love. Two 
babies were bom on the ship. One was 
named Oceanus, which means ocean. 

6. After many days the Mayflower came 
into sight of land. How strange America 
looked to the Pilgrims I There were no 
cities, no houses, no farms, no roads — 
nothing except the rocky coast and the dark 
woods beyond. The only human beings were 
wild Indians. Yet the Pilgrims were happy ; 
they were so glad to see land once more that 
everybody wanted to come on shore at once. 
So the row boats were let down and the first 
landing made at a place now called 
Plymouth. 

7. What do you suppose the women 
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wanted as soon as they got on shore? You 
never could guess. They wanted to do some 
washing I So the men built a big fire and 
beated a kettle of water. Then they stood 
guards for fear of the Indians, while the 
women washed the clothes. At night all 
returned to the ship. 

8. The following weeks were busy days 
for the Pilgrims. It was already December 
and growing cold. A fort had to be built, 
for fear of the Indians, and houses for the 
families to live in. There was no time to 
lose. From morn till dark the axes rang. 
The Pilgrims worked hard to get their 
houses built before real winter overtook 
them. But alas I they were strangers both 
to the country and to its winters. Winter 
came all too soon, cold, biting winter. Such 
houses as were finished, had no stoves — only 
open fireplaces. Many of the Pilgrims were 
poorly clad and suffered much from the cold. 
Their fort burned and with it their store of 
goods. The food ran short and people were 
often hungry. Before the terrible winter 
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was past, one half of the little company took 
sick and died. Such was the sad, hard lot 
of the Pilgrims that first winter in America. 
9. When spring came the Mayflower got 
ready to return to England. How many 
Pilgrims, do you think, went back with her ? 
Not one I They, had come to America to 
make their home, and here they would stay 
in spite of everything! That shows grit, 
doesn 't it ? Of such were the men and women 
who first settled New England. 

— ^Adapted from Brooks 

Outline 

The paragraph nmnbers in this outline match 
the paragraph nmnbers in the story. Copy this 
outline on a large piece of paper. Then read the 
story and see how quickly you can fill in the out- 
line. 

1. What the Eang of England wanted three 
hundred years ago. 

a. 
b. 

2. What the people wanted at that time. 

a. 
b. 
c 
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3. Why the people did not stay in their first 
new home, 

a. 
b. 
c. 

4. Why they planned to go to America. 

a. 
b, 

5. How they carried out their plans. 

a. 
b. 
c. 

6. What was found in this new land? 

a. 

c. 

7. The first washing day. 

a. 
b. 

8. Getting ready for winter. 

a. 
b. 
c. 

9. The return of the Mayflower to England. 

Other Selections: Stories of Colonial Children, 
Pratt; Colonial Days, Welch; Pilgrim Stories, 
PuMPHBEY ; Child Life in Colonial Days, Earle. 




THE PIB8T THANKSGIVING 



THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 

Thanksgiving Day is a national holiday. Do 
you know what that means? The people in 
New England, where the first Thanksgiving 
in America was celebrated, have always made 
a great deal of this holiday. What do you do 
in your home to celebrate the day? As you 
read this story, compare what you do with 
what was done on that first Thanksgiving 
Day. 

The first Thanksgi^dng in America was 
held about three hundred years ago. It was 
held by the Pilgrims, and came about in 
this way. 

You remember the story about our Pil- 
grim Fathers and their terrible hardships 
and sufferings at Plymouth ; that they had 
scanty clothing and no stoves in their log 
houses ; that their goods burned up and their 
food ran short j and that one-half of the 
people died and were buried under the snow 
that first winter. 

The return of spring, however, revived the 
hearts of the Pilgrims. Each new day 
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brought new joy : the bright, warm sunshine ; 
the many babbling brooks ; the fields of pret- 
ty wild flowers ; and the chirping of birds, oh, 
so many of them, singing their merry songs. 
These were the happy voices of nature that 
seemed to say, ^^ Welcome, kind friends, 
come live with us and be happy as we/' 

Nor must we forget to tell you of another 
welcome the Pilgrims received. 

One day an Indian wandered into the vil- 
lage and said, ^^ Welcome, Englishmen." 
He could speak only a little English, but he 
made the white people understand that he 
was their friend. Later another Indian, to 
show his good will, made the Pilgrims a gift 
of some com. When it came time he showed 
the Pilgrims how to plant com and beans 
and how to bury dead fish in the rows to 
make the soil rich. So, in due time, a fine 
garden was growing about each log house. 

At last came the harvest for which the Pil- 
grims had looked forward so eagerly and 
hungrily. The pumpkins were gathered and 
the com put into shocks. From wild grapes 
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and plums the women had made wine and 
preserves. The houses had all been finished 
and made comfortable for winter. Sickness 
and suffering were no more and the people 
felt happy and thankful. 

So they called a meeting in the little 
church and decided to have a great feast and 
a whole day of rejoicing in order to show 
their thanks to God for this bounteous har- 
vest and for His loving care over them. The 
governor set the day and every one began to 
get ready. 

Four men went out to hunt game. They 
brought back wild turkeys, ducks, and geese 
— enough to last the village a week. Other 
men went fishing. They came in with great 
baskets of fish, clams, and oysters. 

The women and girls did the baking. 
They made barley loaves, corn bread, and 
cookies — ^whole baskets full. Then they 
baked pies, puddings, and cakes till they had 
filled the kitchen shelves. There were also 
large dishes of pickles, salads, and fruits. 
My I how they must have worked. 
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Nor did the Pilgrims forget their neigh- 
bors, the friendly Indians. They sent word 
to the Indians about the great feast and in- 
vited them to come. This pleased the In- 
dians very much. They wanted to help, too, 
so they sent their hunters into the woods. 
The next day, the Indian hunters came into 
Plymouth carrying five deer for the Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

The first Thanksgiving was a real Thanks- 
giving. It began with a meeting in the 
church. There the Pilgrims thanked God 
for the harvest, for His care over them, and 
for their new homes in a land where they 
could worship Him as they thought best. 

After church, came the great feast. Long 
tables were set, with benches for chairs, and 
on these tables were heaped the good things 
to eat. And the friendly Indians came — 
ninety of them — in their bright paint and 
feathers. What a sight it must have been I 

Every one ate and ate until he could eat no 
more. Still there was food and to spare. 
Then followed games and merry-making, in 
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which Indians took part. Every one had 
such a good time that the fun lasted for three 
days. That was the longest Thanksgiving 
we have ever known in America. 

Next year the Pilgrims had another 
Thanksgiving, and the next year and the 
next. So the custom grew. After a while, 
the keeping of Thanksgiving Day spread all 
over the country so that today we think of 
Thanksgiving as one of our best holidays. 

*^Por the hay and the com and the wheat that is 

reaped, 
For the labor well done and the bins that are 

heaped, 
For the sun and the dew and the sweet honeycomb, 
For the rose and the song, and the harvest brought 

home. 

Thanksgiving ! Thanksgiving I ' ' 

— H. J. Adams 

Thought Questions 

Ask three questions about Thanksgiving which 
are not answered in the story. 

Other Selections : When the Frost Is on the Pump- 
kin, Riley; Thanksgiving Day, L. M. Chhj); Stories of 
Colonial Children, Pratt; Little Wee Pumpkin's 
Thanksgiving, Bigham ; Thanksgiving, Schauffleb. 



A EAINT-DAY GAME 

JTRAM, Benny, Dick, and 

iob were the "Wallace Stalr- 
;eps." Their ages were from 
!ven to thirteen years. 

One Saturday it began raining long before 
the boys were up. It kept on raining all day, 
not just a little "drizzle-drazzle" that would 
keep only girls indoors, but a real pouring, 
pelting boy-holder. 

The "Wallace Stairsteps "had done every- 
thing they could think of — played all the 
house games they knew, read story-books, 
and eaten cookies until Mother said the limit 
had been reached. 

In the evening they sat around the fire- 
place with Mother in the midst of them. 
Suddenly Mother said : 

"Let's play a game! Let's play 'Ship 
Comes Laden.' I used to play it on rainy 
days when I was just your age." Then she 
took out her handkerchief and tied a big knot 
in the middle, leaving the two ends flapping. 
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She laughed as she held it up. ' ' Now, this is 
an airship/' she said, and then, standing the 
ends up, ^^ These are the wings. They are 
rather hmp, but being on an airship, they 
have to flap, you know. ' ' 

*^ Everybody move back and form a big 
ring ; we need plenty of room. Now, this is 
a very fast airship,'' she went on. "It goes 
from one place to another as quick as you can 
think and is always laden with something." 

' ' First we will have it laden with things be- 
ginning with A ; then we shall take B, and so 
on down the alphabet as long as we care to 
play. I am going to send it first to Bertram, 
calling on him to tell what it carries. ' Ship 
comes laden with what?' I will say, and he 
must answer promptly, apples, almonds, or 
something beginning with A. If he fails to 
answer promptly, we will score one point 
against him." 

"Oh, that will be fine I" and the "Stair- 
steps" clapped their hands. 

The play began. The ' ' ship ' ' went flying 
across the room from Mother to Bertram, 
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while she cried, ^^Ship comes laden with 
what?'' And he, catching it, answered at 
once, ^^ants/' Then before you could think, 
it was flying across to Dick and he was not 
slow in crjdng out, ' ' axes I " So they went 
on until they could think of nothing else 
beginning with A. 

Then they began on B, and the ship 
flew about the room and brought bottles, 
beetles, bonnets, and baseballs. 

After they had tried ever so many letters, 

they decided at last to stop and coimt up the 
points. N^w who do you suppose came out 

ahead ? Whv, little Dick ! He had beaten 

them all. 

— ^ISLA M. MULUNS 

WHAT IS IT? 

Oh, it's big and round. 

And grows in the ground ; 

It's good to eat, 'tis said. 

It's white within. 

And its leaves are thin. 

With a heart in the middle of its head. 



STORING FOOD IN PIONEER DAYS 

Here is a story which tells how the early set- 
tlers cleared new land, raisejl crops, and kept 
food on hand for the long winter days, or until 
the gardens and fields yielded their store once 
again. Many kinds of food are stored away 
to-day for the use of people in both city and 
country. Have you thought how and where 
all the food is kept for our use in these days ? 
Read this story and compare grandfather's 
ways with our ways of doing things. 

When grandfather was a little boy lie 
lived in western Ohio. His home was a log 
cabin in the woods. He liked to tell stories 
about the early settlers, and one day he told 
this story: 

^^When my father bought his land, it was 
just a v^ld forest of trees and brush. There 
was no house or barn, no roads or fences. All 
of these had to be built and the land had to 
be cleared of trees and brush before it could 
be plowed. 

^* Father built his cabin in the venter. 
While he was working at it, he made his 
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home with a neighbor a mile away. He had 
to walk back and forth through the thick 
woods, and, as there were many wildcats, 
wolves, and bears prowling about, he always 
carried his gun. Almost every day he 

ft 

got a shot at some wild animal, and some- 
times he killed one. 

' ' The following spring, father came home 
to Pittsburgh and made plans to take his 
family to the new home. We made the long 
journey in a covered wagon, drawn by a yoke 
of oxen. Father traveled on foot to drive 
the oxen, and Towser followed at his heels. 
At last we reached our cabin and unloaded 
the wagon. In a few days all were busy 
clearing the land, burning brush, and plant- 
ing crops. 

*^Our neighbors were very kind and gen- 
erous. One day father came home with a 
pig which a good neighbor had given him. 
We fed it well, and by fall it had grown to 
be big and fat. 

' ' One frosty morning father said, ' This is 
good weather to butcher, and I am getting 
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very hungry for some fresh pork. What do 
you say, Mother, shall we get ready to 
butcher next week?' 

^^ Mother agreed. By this time I was 
greatly excited. ^But, Father,' I exclaimed, 
^we can't eat a whole pig I It will spoil, and 
then we. shall have neither the pig nor the 
meat. ' 

*^ Father smiled at my alarm and said, 
^ Don't worry, my son; it will not spoil. I 
have a way to cure it so that it will keep a 
long time. When I cut up the meat, I save 
out the ribs for fresh pork. I rub salt over 
the other pieces and pack them down in a 
barrel, covering each layer with salt; but 
the hams and shoulders I cure by smoking. ' 

^^ ^By smoking I Father. Are you going 
to smoke your pipe over the meat?' 

^^ Father had a good laugh over my foolish 
question. ^No,' said he, ^I am going to build 
a little hut out by the spring. That will be 
our smoke house. Then I shall drive some 
nails into the walls and hang up the pieces 
of meat. On the dirt floor of the smoke 
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house, I '11 next build a little fire out of green 
sticks. Green wood makes a big smoke, and 
that is what cures the meat. After about 
ten days, the meat will be so well smoked 
that it may hang in the smoke house all 
summer and not spoil/ 

^^A few days later father had everything 
ready and the pig was butchered. Towards 
evening father carried the hams and shoul- 
ders to the new smoke house and hung them 
on the nails. Then he closed the door and 
came in for the night. 

^^iSText morning father discovered that 
the smoke house door was open and one of 
his nice, fat hams was missing. From the 
tracks, he thought a hungry wolf had visited 
the smoke house and dragged away the ham. 
So he looked around. Sure enough, in the 
edge of the woods, he discovered the ham 
partly eaten. Without going near it, father 
returned to the house and told us what had 
happened and, also, what would happen if 
he ever caught sight of the bold thief ! 

^^Of course, we were all sorry for the theft. 
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But mother, in her usual way, made fun of 
the whole matter. She said that father had 
discovered a new way to cure hams, and that 
his little smoke house would not cure more 
than one ham at a time, anyway ! 

*^ Father declared it was no joking matter 
and that he was going to make that thief pay 
for the ham, if he had to stay up all night. 
So, when it grew dark, father took his gun 
and hid in a big tree. About ten o'clock we 
were all startled by the report of a gun. 
When father came in he said he had taken a 
wolf skin in payment for the ham. 

' ' In due time the rest of the meat was well 
cured. Afterward, you may be sure, the 
smoke house was kept securely fastened as 
long as meat was stored in it. 

^^In those days,'' continued grandfather, 
^^very few families had cellars. In the fall, 
when the potatoes and beets were dug and 
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the squash and cabbage pulled, we dug pits 
near the cabin and buried everything that 
might freeze. First we spread a layer of 
leaves and on these piled up the potatoes. 
Then we covered the potatoes with a deep 
layer of leaves. Over these we threw a layer 
of dirt, then another layer of leaves and 
another layer of dirt until the potatoes were 
buried so deep that Jack Frost couldn't find 
them, 

^^When a supply of potatoes was needed 
for the family, a hole was dug in the side of 
the pit, or outdoor cellar, and the potatoes 
were pulled out ; then the hole was carefully 
filled up again. In this way we kept our 
vegetables fresh and firm all winter. 

^*0f course we didn't have as many differ- 
ent kinds of food to eat as children have 
today. We didn't have oranges and bana- 
nas, ice cream and sodas, and all such things, 
but we never went hungry. We had plenty 
of plain, wholesome food and were just as 
happy as the children are in this wonderful 

age.'^ — Grandfather Tyler 
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Outline 

1. Play that you are grandfather and tell about 
the settler's house — ^where it was, the kind of land, 
what was built, and some of the dangers. 

Questions 

1, When did the family go to the new home? 
How did they go ? 2. What kind of neighbors did 
they have ? What proof have you of this ? 3. How 
was the meat prepared for winter use? 4. How 
were the vegetables kept through the winter? 

Other Selections : Polly, the Pioneer, Nida ; Stories 
of Pioneer Life, Bass; Pilgrim Stories, Pumphbey; 
Early Settlers. 

GUESS ME 

Oh, my head is big 
And my eyes are bright ; 
I sleep by day 
And I fly at night ; 
I make my home 
In a big hollow tree ; 
Ah I You're not bright 
If you can't guess me. 



HOW THE APPLE BLOSSOMS CAME BACK 

Eveiy spring the trees in the apple orchard 
put on spring dresses of pink and white. 
Every spring the apple trees lose their beauti- 
ful pink and white blossoms. Where do the 
blossoms go? What do they leave behind f 
See if you can find the answers in this story. 



Once upon a time, not so very long ago, 
there stood in a large orchard a beautiful 
apple tree. All through the long winter, it 
had held out bare branches. The March sun 
whispered, "Spring has come," But the 
cold March winds were not at all polite and 
answered, "No, it hasn't." 

But at last Apple Tree began to feel so 
nice and warm that she thought the March 
Sim was right, and began to think of getting 
a spring gown. The warm April rains 
helped her, and the buds opened and grew, 
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first into tiny leaves and then into larger 
ones, until Apple Tree wore a beautiful new, 
green dress. 

Then as the trees about her put on bright 
colors, and she saw Peach Tree in pink, and 
Cherry and Pear Tree in white, something 
told her to see what she could do. So, with 
the showers, the gentle winds and the warm 
sun as dressmakers, Apple Tree^s green 
dress was soon covered with lovely pink and 
white flowers. And the air all around was 
as sweet as though it carried many hand- 
kerchiefs with some lovely perfume on them. 
Then Apple Tree was very happy. How 
proud she was to hear people who passed 
say, ' ' Oh, see how lovely I " 

But only a week or two later, a damp wind 
and cold rain came and beat down on her 
spring suit until it was quite spoiled. Then 
Apple Tree was so sad that she let her tear- 
drops fall with the rain. Her kind Mother 
Nature did not scold her at all but only said : 
** Don't cry about the blossoms, dear; some- 
time you will see them again.'' 
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So all sTiimner long Apple Tree looked 
and waited, for she knew that Mother Na- 
ture always told the truth. Her arms grew 
full of apples, and sometimes she felt too 
weary to hold them any longer. When she 
was very tired, always came the whisper, 
^^Wait a little longer. Your time is com- 
ing — the time when you will find the blos- 
soms. ^^ At last one sunny September day, 
one yellow apple after another shpped from 
her hold and lay on the grass beneath. While 
Apple Tree wondered what would happen, 
a Mother and her little boy came through 
the orchard and stopped to pick and eat 
some apples. 

^^ Robert, ^^ said the Mother, ^^have you 
ever seen the blossom in an apple?'' 

^^Oh, no, Mother; please show it to me.'' 

Apple Tree bent her tall head so that she 
might hear and see. Could it be that now 
she would find the fiowers she lost last 
spring ? 

The Mother cut an apple in two, half-way 
between the blossom end and the stem. Then, 
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as she laid the halves before her little boy, 
she pointed to the blossom which showed 
plainly in each half of the apple. 

Then Apple Tree held the rest of the fruit 
tightly in her arms, knowing now that in 
each apple was a blossom she had loved 
months before. 

— Margaret P. Boyle 



Helps to Study 

!• Several pictures are painted in this story. Did 
you find them? If not, read the story again. 
2. When you have found the first picture, take your 
crayons and try to make the very best picture you 
can. 3. Read until you find the second picture, 
the third picture, and make a picture for each one. 
4. Name eaieh picture. 

Other Selections: The Tree, Bjornson; The Old 
Apple Tree, Sara Cone Bryant ; The Twig that Became 
a Tree, Anon; Arbor Day, Schauffler; The Little 
Leaf, H. W. Beecher; The Little Red Apple, Child's 
World, Poulsson: The Apple Blossom Sunshine, 
Peter and Polly in Spring, Lucia. 



THE LITTLE BAKER 

Have you ever been in a bakery ? If not, you 
, should visit one some day. You would see 
soft, powdery flour made into crisp, brown 
loaves of bread. This story is about a little 
boy who felt he must do his part to help 
France. He helped to win the war in a bakery 
shop. Try to find out more about this brave 
little bread-maker. 

Louis Raimbault (Raim-bo) was a boy 
who lived in a small village in France. 
His father was the only baker for miles 
around. Louis had often helped his father 
make the soft, powdery flour into crisp, 
brown loaves of bread. He had long wished 
that he, too, might be a baker like his father. 

One August day news came that Louis' 
father must lay aside his baker's apron and 
put on the uniform of a soldier. He must 
go with the other able-bodied men of France 
to drive the Germans from the land. Before 
joining his regiment, he baked ovenful after 
ovenful of bread. He knew the women and 
children and old men would have none unless 
he baked it for them, for in France all the 

82 
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people buy their bread at the bakeries ; they 
do not make it in their homes. So he worked 
without rest or sleep until it was time for 
him to leave. 

After his father went away Louis waited 
on the people who <3ame to buy bread. At 
the end of the first week only a few loaves 
remained. 

^* Mother/' said Louis, **I can make the 
bread, now that father has gone. I have 
often watched him make it. " 

**No, Louis,'' his mother replied. ^^You 
are not strong enough. ' ' 

^^ Anyway, let me try," begged little Louis. 
Finally his mother consented and helped 
him as well as she could. To the surprise 
of all, his first baking was a success. The 
people of the village and of the country 
flocked in to buy his bread. Some of them 
came to see Louis at his work. Often they 
found Mm in the hot room, stripped to the 
waist, kneading the dough or nimbly taking 
the crisp loaves from the oven on his long- 
handled shovel. 
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Often his back ached and his arms were 
tired. But he never complained. He felt 
that he must do his part to help France. 

Once when a town nearby had no bread, 
the brave httle boy did the work of two men, 
until someone was found to replace the baker 
who had been called to the front, 

During the great battle when hundreds 
of homeless women and children streamed 
through the village, Louis worked day and 
night in order that the hungry might be fed. 
When the battle was over, the women and 
children returned. As the great general 
passed through the village they saw him 
return Louis' salute with a smile, and a little 
later point him out as the hero of the village. 

— National School Service 

Helps to Study 

1. How did Louis Raimbault 's father make Ms 
living? 2. Why did he lay aside his baker's apron 
and put on the soldier's uniform? 3. What did 
he do before he left to join his regiment? Why? 
4. What did Louis do after his father left ? 5. Why 
did he never complain? 6. Give two reasons why 
he had to work so hard. 7. How did the great gen- 
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eral show that he knew anything about the brave 
httle bread-maker? 

WoBD Study 

Underline the words in the following list which 
tell something about a soldier: uniform, bakeries, 
regiment, surprise, complained, battle, general. 

Underline the words which tell something about 
bread: baked, long-handled, crisp, able-bodied, 
brown, little, powdery. 

Other Selections: The (Jingerbxead Boy, First 
Readers; The Smallest Soldier of All, Lincoln Fourth 
Reader; The Jolly Bakers, Jaques. 

AN EYE TEST 

Write the first paragraph of this story 
and divide it by cross lines into phrases or 
groups of words that belong together, thus : 
^^ Louis Raimbault [ was a boy [ who lived | 
in a small village | in France.^' Practice 
reading until your eyes can catch all of the 
words in a given group at one glance. 



THE SIZE OF RAINDROPS 

OW do raindrops compare in 
size? Perhaps you would like 
to find out for yourself. Here 
is one way to do it. 
The next time it starts to rain, sift a half 
inch of flour over the bottom of a dish. Hold 
the dish out the window or door just long 
enough to catch four or five raindrops in 
the flour. Then put*the dish near the stove. 
The heat will soon dry up the moisture and 
leave in its place a little flour pellet exactly 
the size, or nearly, of the raindrop. 

If you will repeat this experiment for 
several rains, you will soon have a fine col- 
lection of dough pellets. Then you can com- 
pare the sizes of the raindrops in one shower 
with those of another. 

— Simple Experiments 

Exercise 

Divide the last- paragraph into phrases by cross 
lines and practice grasping the whole phrase at a 
glance. This will teach you to read rapidly. 



Have you ever visited a museum ? A museum 
is a house where old relics are kept — old furni- 
ture, old dishes, kettles, clothing, pictures, and 
many other things of interest to visitors. 
These articles show how people lived, what 
they wore, and what they used in the long ago. 
Every old relic has a story of its own. Find 
out what happened to two brass kettles. 

In one of these old museums there Hved 
for a long time two brass kettles. They were 
very large — larger than a bushel basket — 
and stood upside down at one side of the 
room. They had an interesting story, and 
I am going to let them tell it to you just as 
they told it to me. 

"Yes, we are pretty old," began the larger 
kettle. He was Grandpa Kettle and the 
spokesman for the old couple. His face was 
scarred, his eyes dull, and he had a big hole 
in the side of his bald head. "We have lived 
87 
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here a long time and have seen many people 
come and go. They ask us a great many 
questions about the way folks lived when we 
were young. As a rule, however, they like 
to have us tell the story of how we saved 
two little children from an ugly Indian. ' ' 

' ' R-r-r I R-r-r I ' ' Grandpa Kettle began 
to clear his throat. His voice sounded hollow 
as though it came from away down inside. 
I knew it was going to be a good story. It 
always is when grandpa begins in that way. 

' ' One Sunday morning, r-r-r I the family 
had gone to church. Only the maid, the two 
little children, my wife here, and I were left 
at home. The maid had been busv in the 
kitchen all morning. After she had washed 
and dressed the children, she gave us a warm 
bath and polished our faces until they shone 
like the sun. Then she stood us on one side 
of the room and told us to keep out of the 
way while she got dinner. 

^^ Suddenly she looked out of the window 
and saw a big Indian with a gun, coming 
toward-s the house. She was terror stricken. 
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Alone in the house with two little children ! 
What should she do ? There was no time to 
lose. She must act quickly. She must hide 
the children and then protect herself as best 
she could. 

" ^ There are the kettles!' she cried. And 
before they knew what had happened she 
set the children on the floor and turned us 
big kettles down over them. Then she bolted 
the door and started upstairs for the gun. 

*^The terror of the maid and the speed 
with which she hid the children away fright- 
ened them out of their wits. Instead of 
keeping still, they set up a terrible cry, just 
as the Indian reached the house. He started 
to come in and tried the door. It was locked. 
But hearing the cries inside, he knew some- 
one was at home. He looked in at the 
window. 

" ^Ughl Ugh I' he said, staring into our 
faces. ^Him speak I' he muttered, hardly 
believing his eyes. We shook our sides a 
little bit, and the children kept on crying. 

^^^Ugh!' exclaimed the Indian. ^Him 
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move I Me kill' anv^ saying this he raised his 
gun and fired. 

*^The lond report of the gun frightened 
the children more than ever. They set up 
a still louder cry and started crawling — ket- 
tles and all — towards the window. 

^^Now it was Mr. Indian's turn to be 
frightened. He had never before seen a 
monster that could howl and crawl after it 
had been killed. His heart sank and his 
knees shook. 

'' 'JJgh I ' he cried, ^Him dead I Him alive ! ' 
and, without waiting to see more, he dropped 
his gun and ran for the woods. 

^^ As he was crossing the orchard, the maid 
fired her gun to hurry his steps. Then she 
turned to see if the children were safe. They 
were unharmed, but I — I have had this hole 
in my head ever since. 

^^When the family returned from church, 
the maid ran to meet them. She was still 
too frightened to speak, but she managed to 
make them know an Indian had been to the 
house. 
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'' * An Indian I an Indian I and here is his 
gun/ exclaimed my master, ^Perhaps he 
is still hiding about the place/ So saying, 
he grabbed up the gun and started for the 
orchard. He searched and he searched, but 
the Indian was nowhere to be found. 

^^That was many years ago," continued 
Grandfather Kettle, ^^but so long as I have 
a voice and children are wilhng to listen, I 
expect to stand right here and tell this story 
in memory of the brave young woman and 
the children she saved.'' 

— ^HlLGA JaNSEN 

Helps to Study 

1. Who tells this story? 2. Who are the char- 
acters in the story? 3. What frightened the maid? 
4. What did she do with the children? 5. What 
frightened the Indian away ? 6. Was the maid 
brave ? Why ? 7. Did you see anything funny in 
this story? Sad? 

Other Selections : The Old Iron Pot, Swedish Folk 
Tale, Grace Darling; Fifty Famous Stories, Baldwin; 
A Brave Deed, Colonial Children, Pratt ; Dora of the 
Lighthouse, Child's World, Poulsson. 



LITTLE PEDRO 
In a far away country there stood a church 
with a wonderful steeple and wonderful bells, 
but for many years the bells had been silent. 
Find out what happened to Little Pedro and 
the bells. 

In the city where Ijittle Pedro lived, there 
was a very old church. It was so old that 
no one knew how old it was. And the steeple 
over the front door was so tall it seemed to 
touch the sky I 

But there was something strange and 
mysterious about this tall steeple. People 
told and retold the strange story. They said 
there were three silver bells — chimes they 
called them — in the high steeple and that 
the chimes always rang on Christmas Eve, 
in the long, long ago. 
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No living soul had ever seen the chimes, 
for nobody was brave enough to climb the 
high steeple. Stranger still, no one had ever 
heard the chimes ring. Not within the 
memory of any one living had the chimes 
been heard. But the strangest part of all 
was what made the chimes ring. Some said 
the wind, rocking the steeple back and forth, 
made the bells ring. Others said an angel 
rang the chimes whenever a suitable gift 

was laid upon the great altar on Christmas 
Eve. 

Years came and went, but the chimes gave 
forth no sound. Rich and beautiful were 
the gifts laid on the Christmas altar every 
year, but iio music came from the silver 
bells. Finally, people began to wonder if the 
chimes would ever ring again. Some even 
doubted whether the story about the bells 
was really true. 

One day an old man, sitting in the market 
place, spoke thus : 

^^I have often heard my father tell of the 
J^appy days when he was a child ; how very 
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kind people were to the weak and aged; 
how good one neighbor was to another ; and 
how people showed their love for one another 
by their gifts to the poor people on Christ- 
mas Eve. And then, how the chimes rang I 
The sweetest music in all the world I 

^^But, that was long, long ago/' added the 
old man sadly, *4n the days when men loved 
their neighbors as themselves. The chimes 
will never ring again until there is more love 
and kindness in the world." 

Christmas time was again drawing near. 
Little Pedro had thought about it a great 
deal and planned what he should do with 
the pennies he had saved. One day he asked 

his father what kind of Christmas gift to 

buy. ^^Give your pennies, my son,'' said his 
father, ^*That is all we have for Christmas. 
Take them and lay them on the altar." 

At last it was Christmas Eve. Pedro and 
Little Brother put on their wraps and 
started for the church. Snow lay white over 
all the ground. The air was still and the 
moon shed a golden light over the earth. • 
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The little boys had not gone far when Lit- 
tle Brother said, *^ Pedro, I hear some one 
crying, ' ' They listened again. Sure enough, 
from across the street came a pitiful whine. 
Pedro ran across and found a little black 
and white puppy shivering in the snow. 

^^Poor little thing,'' said Pedro, taking 
the puppy into his arms. ^^I must take this 
puppy home and give it food or it will surely 
die. Here are my pennies. Little Brother, 
take them and run along to church. I will 
come later." 

^^Oh, Pedro," sighed Little Brother. ^^I 
don't want to go alone. I'm afraid. You 
must come with me." 

^*No, you must go," said Pedro. ^^ There 
is no other way. Take these pennies and lay 
them on the altar. ' ' 

Little Brother did as he was told, and 
Pedro returned home with the puppy. 

The old church was crowded. The choir 
sang a Christmas hymn. Then the priest, 
in long white robes, said, ^^ Bring now your 
best gifts to the altar." 
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The King was the first to go forward. 
Bowing low he laid his crown upon the altar. 
But the chimes did not ring. 

Then the Queen went forward- She took 
off her necklace and other jewels and left 
them on the altar. But the chimes did not 
ring. 

Then the knights and the rich men 
crowded forward and heaped gold and other 
rich gifts upon the altar. Surely now the 
chimes would ring. But not a sound came 
forth. 

Finally, it came time for Little Brother 
to make his gift. ^ ^ Oh, how can II" thought 
he. ^^How can I go before all of these 
people ? But I must. I promised Pedro I 
would.'' 

So Little Brother slipped quietly down 
the aisle and left his pennies on the very 
edge of the altar. 

And lol the chimes began to ring. The 
bells I ThebeUsI The Christmas bells I The 
sweetest music ever heard. 

• 

Oh, how happy the people were I They 
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shouted and sang for joy. And Little 

Brother ran to tell Pedro the good news. 

Pedro had warmed and fed the little 

puppy and was now on his way to the church. 

^^Oh, Pedro, Pedro I'' cried Little Bro- 
ther, running forward. *^The chimes I The 

chimes I How I wish you could have heard 
them.'' 

I did hear them. Little Brother. Surely 
the angels must be happy tonight. They are 
playing such beautiful music. It is the 
sweetest I ever heard. What fine gifts the 
Eang and the rich men must have brought 
to the altar I ' ' And speaking thus, the hap- 
py brothers returned home. 

— Old Italian Tale 

Helps to Study 

1. Why did everyone like the old church in the 
little town where Pedro Uved? 2. Why had no 
one heard the chimes ring for a very long time? 
3. When did the old man say the chimes would 
ring again? 4. Tell the conversation between 
Little Pedro and his brother. Dramatize this part. 

Other Selections: Why Do Bells for Christmas 
Ring? Eugene Field; Baboushka. 



THE THREAD GAME 

Some rainy day when you are shut up in the 
house, try what is called the thread game. 

The thread used is a piece of red or 
white cotton, twelve or fourteen inches long. 
Fasten the ends together with as small a knot 
as possible. Dampen the thread and place it 
on a slate. With a pencil you can push the 
moist thread into all sorts of forms, and 
make pictures of leaves, fruit, flowers, stars, 
furniture, and many other things. 

First, let us make a picture of something 
good to eat. Place the wet thread on the desk 
so that it forms a circle ; then if you push the 
top of the circle in toward the middle, you 
have a heart-shaped cookie. If next you 
push the top down a little farther toward the 
middle, you will have a bean ; and by push- 
ing the lower half of the circle upward to the 
middle, papa's eye-glasses will appear. 
Then by pushing in the right and left sides 
in the same way, you get a pretty four-petal 
flower. You can make many pretty pictures, 
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for the slightest push of the pencil changes 
the shape of the thread. Thus you may make 
a soldier's cap, a Christmas stocking, a 
knife, fork, or spoon. As you grow more 
skillful and notice more closely the shapes 
of the objects about you, you may be able to 
make a thread picture of your dog, or the 
kitty as she sits on the rug. 

— Helen Standish Perkins 

Things to Do 

1. Name the articles needed to play this gameo 

2. Name the different things mentioned in this 
story that can be made with the moist thread and 
pencil. 

3. Classify them under the following headuigs: 
Things to eat; things to wear; things to eat with; 
things to play with. 

4. In the following statements two are wrong 
and one is right. Pick out the correct one. 

(a) . The thread to be used should be wool, 

cotton, silk. 

(b) A pencil is used to write with; to damp- 
en the thread; to push the moist thread 
into all sorts of forms. 

(c) First, a picture is to be made of some- 
thing good to eat; of leaves; of a pretty 
four-petal flower. 

5. Prepare a piece of thread in the way men- 
tioned above and make a picture of a pair of eye- 
glasses. 



AUNT BECKY'S CANDY SHOP 

In the days of long ago whenever a town sprang 
up, there was sure to be one Httle shop that seemed 
just for the children. At least the children of 
Baltimore and the neighborhood took great delight 
in making frequent visits to an old time store of this 
sort. 

This shop was kept by Aunt Becky, as 
every one called her. I wish you could have 
known Aunt Becky. You would have loved 
her, just as the children did. They told her 
everything that happened in school and out 
of school, and she often helped them out of 
their troubles. 

I wish I had a picture of her little log 
cabin with its funny little door and two little 
windows. All the little folks of the neigh- 
borhood could lift the latch of that old- 
fashioned door. Inside, it was the nicest, 
coziest spot you ever saw. In winter a 
stove stood in the middle of the room with 
a blazing fire where you could warm your 
fingers and toes. On the shelves stood candy 
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jars filled with red and white striped stick 
candy, delicious red and white peppermints, 
and lovely red beans. Oh, the beautiful col- 
ors in the candy jars I 

At Christmas time there were funny httle 
candy canes, and sugar dogs and sugar cats 
and even cunning sugar mice for children 
to nibble at when they had the chance. Then 
there were candy hearts with verses on them 
which the older boys and girls hked so much. 
She kept cakes and cookies and mead* which 
she sold to the children in exchange for their 
big copper cents. 

Aunt Becky was very near-sighted and 
sometimes the boys and pickaninnies would 
pay her with pieces of pewter* or lead ham- 
mered to imitate the fips* and levies* of 
those days. Oh, how Aunt Becky would 
scold when she discovered the trick ! They 
did it to tease her more than anything else. 

*Mead — a kind of drink; pewter — a kind of 
metal made of tin and lead; fips — coins worth six 
and one fom'th cents each; levies — coins worth 
twelve and one-half cents each. 
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The boys would laugh and say, **0h, Aunt 
Becky I how could you tell that wasn't real 
money?'' 

' ' I have eyes in my fingers, ' ' she would say. 
^ ^ You can 't fool me. ' ' Then the boys, having 
had their fun, would pay Aunt Becky the big 
copper cents and declare her candy the best 
in the world. 

— IsoBEL Davidson 



Helps to Study 

1. What kind of shop is a children's shop? 
2. Who kept this one? What kind of person was 
she? 3. How was her shop different from the one 
you visit? 4. What did she keep for her custom- 
ers? 5. What kind of money was used at that time? 

Other Selections: Stories of Pioneer Life, Bass; 
Letters from Polly, the Pioneer, Nida. 

When all the ground with snow is white, 
The merry snowbird comes; 
And hops about with great delight 
To find the scattered crumbs. 

What season of the year does the stanza describe? 



THE BIRDS' CHRISTMAS 

Can you name the birds that stay with us all 
winter? Make a list of all the winter birds in 
your neighborhood. After you have read this 
story I am sure you will want to give them a 
Christmas treat. No one will miss the good 
things you will hang on their Christmas tree. 

When you are busy making your own 
Christinas tree trimmings and the many gay 
things that will make your home so pretty 
on Christmas morning, I wonder if you will 
remember to fix a Christmas celebration for 
the birds. You didn't know that birds had 
a Christmas celebration? Dear me! Of 
course they do I That is, they do if you will 
help them, — and I'm sure you will, if you 
only stop to think what fun such a celebra- 
tion will give both you and the birds. 

Poor httle hungry creatures I With all 
the hard work they have getting food in the 
snowy, cold days, I know they will enjoy a 
good dinner if any creatures will ! 

Now, if you have decided to give the birds 
around your home a Christmas treat, you 
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must first get a tree for them. If you can get 
a small Christmas tree or a good sized branch 
of cedar, your tree will be beautiful. But if 
you can get neither of these, don't worry — 
you can have your celebration just the same. 
The bare branch of a tree will do nicely, if 
that suits best. The main thing is the trim- 
mings, not the tree I 

And the trimmings ! String long strings 
of popcorn. Make tiny trimmings of bread 
crumbs fastened to the tree with bits of 
thread. And, last of all, string kernels of 
wheat just as you do popcorn. Birds love 
wheat in winter time and will thank you for 
giving it to them. 

Trim your tree indoors where you will be 
warm and comfortable. When the strings 
and bread cnmibs are all in place, you are 
ready for the last dainty. Get from mother 
some bits of suet. She will show you how to 
cut the suet into tiny pieces and fasten it to 
the tree with thread just as you did the bread 
crumbs. Put just as much suet on the tree 
as you can get, for the birds love it. Suet is 



fine food for keeping them warm, and they 
seem to know it. 

Then when everything is ready, put the 
tree out of dooi^. If you have a yard, put it 
in the middle of the back yard. ■ If you have 
no yard around your house, put the tree on 
a window sill or by the side of a door seldom 
used. The birds will find it — never fear. 

How they will love to come to the feast you 
have made ready for them ! And how they 
will chirp and say "Thank you!" Maybe 
"you will be so pleased with the success of 
their Christmas tree that you will decide to 
keep the tree trimmed the whole winter so 
that the birds in your neighborhood will 
never go hungry even in the stormiest 
weather. I hope you will. 

— Clara Ingram .Tudson 




SCHOOL ROOM MOVIES— FAMILIAR FRIENDS 

To the Teacher: At the begiiming of this 
exercise assign all of the parts and allow thirty 
seconds for reading them silently. Then close 
the books and call the little actors to the front 
in any order desired. When the players have 
all performed, let each read aloud his part in 
order that the class may decide whose inter- 
pretation was best 

Number 1. You are the Teacher. You 
step to her desk and pretend to be busy look- 
ing over some papers. You open a book and 
turn to a certain page. After reading a line, 
step to the blackboard and write, "Class 
A ^dll copy this sentence:" Write on the 
board the sentence which you read in the 
book. 

Number 2. You are the Janitor. You 
come into the room with a broom in one hand. 
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You look at the thermometer and take down 
the reading on a piece of paper. Then you 
adjust one of the shades on the windows. 
Lastly, you step near the teacher and ask in 
a low voice, ^^Is anything else needing atten- 
tion?'' 

Number 3. You are the Postman. You 
wear a cap and carry a school bag swung 
from one shoulder. In your bag are a num- 
ber of books, parcels, papers, and letters. 
Anything will do for them. Pretend that 
the teacher's desk is the Principal's of&ce. 
Step up with a pleasant, ^^Good morning," 
and leave the mail for the Principal. 

Number 4. You are the Principal. You 
step into the room, bow and smile to the chil- 
dren, and say pleasantly, ^^Good morning. 

Miss , ' ' to the teacher. Then you step 

down the aisle to see what kind of work the 
children are doing. Examine the writing 
of some pupil and say, ^^That is very good 
writing," or ^^You must try harder to im- 
prove your writing." Then step to the 
teacher's desk and speak to her in a low 
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voice. Lastly, smile and leave the room as 
quietly as you came in. 

Number 5. You are the Policeman at the 
crossing. You are dressed in a cap and long 
coat. In your hand is a stick (ruler). You 
stand in front of an aisle and pretend that 
autos are coming. You raise your hand as a 
signal for them to stop. Then motion to a 
httle girl to come to you, and when she comes, 
show her to another aisle. Lastly, motion 
for the autos to go ahead. 

Number 6. You are Mother. You call a 
boy to your side and look him over before he 
goes to school. Have him wash his face or 
make him comb his hair. Perhaps his shoes 
need attention. When he thinks he is all 
ready, look him over again, then with a smile 
and a cheery ^^ good-bye'' send him off to 
school. 

Number 7. You are the Music Teacher. 
As you enter the room, smile and bow to the 
children and say a pleasant, ^^Good morn- 
ing, ' ' to the teacher. Pretend to have a pitch 
pipe. Then blow and blow into your hand. 
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At last give a tone and say, ' ' Sound that tone, 
children." After they sound it, say, *'Now 
let us sing one verse of America. " You wiU 
lead the singing. 

Number 8. You are the Flag-Bearer. 
You will step inside the door and halt. The 
children will rise and salate the flag. They 
wiU remain standing, and you will march to 
the front a.nd face the room. Holding the 
flag aloft, say, "Let us give the flag pledge : 

' I pledge allegiance to my Flag, 
And to the Republic for which it stands ; 

One Nation indivisible 

With liberty and justice for AIL' " 



CHRISTMAS AMONG THE ESKBfOS 

What joy comes with Christmas? We think 
of Christmas trees, Christmas candles, nuts, 
popcorn, and toys for boys and girls. We try 
to do many kind things for others. This story 
tells how a lady who spent Christmas among 
the Eskimos helped them to have one of the 
happiest days they had ever known. Where 
do you suppose she got her Christmas tree and 
her Christeias gifts? This story tells you. 
Read it to find out. 

The Eskimo children have vacation all 
the time. Nobody can keep school, because 
nobody knows how to read. There isn't an 
A B C in the whole country, nor a sheet of 
paper. All the people do is to try to keep 
alive. There isn 't a stick of wood I No, not 
so much as a shingle. 
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One day, when I was watching the children 
at play, the thought came into my mind, 
^^What would these poor things think 
if they could see all the toys and games that 
our children have? What would they say 
to a Christmas tree all lighted?'' 

It must have been Santa Claus who put 
the ridiculous notion of getting up a Christ- 
mas tree for the Eskimo children into my 
head. I say ridiculous because there isn't 
a tree in the land, nor a candle, nor a shop, 
nor a toy. 

But just because the thing seemed impos- 
sible, I made up my mind to set about it. 
I had learned enough Eskimo to talk a 
little^ so the first thing I ' did was to tell 
Newu something about Christmas Day, and 
why it was kept. Then I described to her 
a Christmas tree. She did not even know 
there were such things as trees. When I 
described to her the forests and the fruit 
trees, she shook her head, as much as to say 
that I might as well save my breath. 

In setting about this funny undertaking, 
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the first thing to be thought of was the tree. 
That I made by taking a bear's backbone 
and fastening to it for branches the spines 
and ribs of foxes. For strings, I used the 
tendons of these animals and narrow strips 
of sealskin. Bunches of moss soaked in oil, 
I thought, would do very well for candles. 

Next, presents. I was at first really puz- 
zled, for there were so many children and 
nowhere to go to buy anything ! 

^^But, Joe,'' said I to myself (I liked to 
speak Enghsh sometimes) ^^ Joe, there must 
be presents! Let's begin with the girls." 

First I made a doll — ^made it of sealskin, 
stuffed with moss, and dressed exactly as 
Newu herself was dressed, with trousers, 
jumper, hood, and all. My needle was a 
sharp bone, and my thread the tendons of 
animals. 

I tore off a quarter of my pocket-hand- 
kerchief to cover its head and to give them 
some idea of a white child's face. I burned 
the point of a very slender bone and drew 
the features. The face when finished was 
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quite pretty. When the doll was ready, I 
hid it away in a hole I had scraped out in 
the snow. Of course no one would look for 
a doll in such a place. 

The doll was for Newu. For Annadore, 
I made, with the remainder of my pocket- 
handkerchief, a rag-baby and dressed it in 
long clothes, hke babies at home. In Eskimo- 
land they wrap babies up in fox skins. When 
she was finished, I laid her in a beautiful 
cradle which I carved out of clear ice. 

What to make for the boys was the next 
question. Of course, it must be some noisy 
thing. After thinking it over, I made a fife 
and a trumpet of hollow bones. The drum 
was made of sealskin, first wet, then shaped 
and frozen. The drum-sticks were walrus 
ribs. 

But my best piece of work was the 
jumping- jack. This was mostly of bones 
loosely joined together. For its head I took 
the head of a frozen auk ; for its hands and 
feet, fox paws. I never saw a funnier 
jumping-jack in my life. 
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For sticks of candy I used frozen liver, 
cut into narrow strips. Hanging on the tree 
these looked hke sticks of dark molasses 
candy. I made for each child one large 
sugar-plum of frozen tallow and spotted it 
red with liver juice. Tallow tastes as good 
to Eskimo children as sugar does to ours. 



At last the time came for my great show. 
I used one of the ^^ hay-cocks/' as I called the 
little snow huts. My tree stood four feet 
high. The branches were stiff and I hung 
icicles in various places. My tree was as 
brilliant as any tree I ever saw. There were 
plenty of moss candles, and they did give a 
splendid hght. The icicles glittered and 
the red-spotted sugar-plums looked gay 
enough I 

When everything was ready, I let in the 
older Eskimos first, then the children. They 
had to creep in through a tunnel in the snow 
four yards long. 

At first there was a dead calm. Thev were 
too confounded to speak a word. After the 
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first surprise was over, oh, what a hubbub 
and what a racket I Old and young were 
jabbering and grunting. No doubt they 
said ^^ Charming I Lovely I Perfectly splen- 
did I'' But it sounded like ^^unku-chub- 
shuk-quck-nap-tok-lork-mmotnakumpg I ' ' 

Such an uproarious time as it was I The 
drummer drummed, the fifer fifed, and the 
trumpeter trumpeted. The dumpling of a 
chap with the jumping- jack jerked the 
string and grunted to his heart's content. 
The babies, I forgot to say, had rattles made 
of fox-teeth strung around a bone ring. 

Lastly the refreshments were passed 
around. Great pains had been taken to pro- 
vide good things to eat, namely, bears' paws 
and deer's marrow-bones. 

Then I passed scalloped cakes, hearts, and 
rounds, made of frozen tallow. My candy 
was received with screams of joy. They 
sucked it down, licked their fingers and 
looked over their shoulders for more. ^^Poor 
things," thought I. **Alas, you will never 
taste anything sweeter than tallow." 
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When all was over and each family was 
asleep in its own hut, I wandered out into 
the starhght all alone and turned my face 
to the south and let myself imagine all about 
my dear ones there and wished them each 
a Merry Christmas. 

How did I get away ^ Oh, that's another 
story. 

— ^A. M. Diaz 
Courtesy LatKrop, Lee <& SJiepard 

Helps to Study 

1. Why does the person telliQg this story say 
the Eskimo children have vacation all the time? 
2. What did she plan to do for them? 3. How 
did she make the tree ? 4. Where did she get the 
presents for the children? 5. How did she make 
the doll? Thedrmn? The jumping- jack? 6. Where 
did she get her candy? What do Httle Eskimos 
like ? 7. How did the children and grown-ups like 
the party? 8. In what ways was this party like 
your Christmas party? How was it different? 

Other Selections: Eskimo Stories, Smith; Eski- 
mos — Fishing and Hunting, Button and Mott; Five 
Little Strangers, Schwabtz; Children of the Cold 
SoHWATKA ; The Snow Baby, Peary. 



THE REAL PRINCESS 

Wliat would you say if someone should ask 
you to choose a real princess? What kind of 
a little girl should she be ? Try to think how 
she should look, how she should act, what she 
should think, and what she should dp. Find 
out whether the Real Princess in this story is 
like the little girl you have pictured. 

Once upon a time, in the ancient. Kingdom 
ot Far Away, there lived a king and a queen 
who were very sad because they had no child. 
At last, however, they decided that, if they 
could find a little maid who could prove that 
she would make a real princess, they would 
adopt her as their daughter. 

So word was sent throughout the kingdom 
that at three o'clock on every Monday for 
one whole year, their majesties (the kin^ 
and queen) would receive before them 
any child who believed that she could be a 
real princess. 

And what lovely children came! Some 
were short, some were tall; some brown- 
eyed, some blue-eyed; some dark, others 
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fair. Week after week they appeared at the 
palace gate and were admitted by the gate- 
keeper to the presence of the king and the 
queen ; and week after week, as they went 
away, their majesties sadly shook their 
heads, — alas, for a real princess. 

But one Monday there appeared at the 
usual time a httle girl of wondrous beauty. 
When the queen saw her, her 'heart was glad. 
^^For here,'' she thought, ^^must be a real 
princess. Such a face must indicate a lovely 
hearf 

^^Do you think, my child, that you could 
become a real princess?'' asked the queen. 

The httle maid curtsied and rephed : 

^^Yes, Your Majesty." 

^^And why do you think so?" again asked 
the queen. 

The child smiled until she showed her 
dimples and snowy teeth. Then she an- 
swered : 

^^ Because, Your Majesty, I hke only the 
best of everything. I must wear silk hose 
and dainty gowns or I am most unhappy. 
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The queen's face was now quite sober, as 
she inquired: 

^*And how does your father furnish you 
with such fineries?'' 

' ' I have no father, ' ' rephed the child, with 
a toss of golden curls and a rustle of silken 
skirts, ^^but my mother is the washerwoman 
for the duchess and so earns much gold." 

Then the queen shook her head sadly, and 
the king signed for the child to be led away ; 
for again they were deeply disappointed. 

So matters went on, until the year was 
nearly gone. Whenever their majesties 
would think that they had found one who 
would be a real princess, it would be discov- 
ered that the girl would not do at all. On the 
last Monday of the year, greatly discour- 
aged, the king and the queen sat as usual in 
the great reception hall. Although it was 
long past the hour, no child had come, and 
they were about to retire, ^hen a page 
rushed forward with a message. 

^^Your Majesties," he said, ^Hhere stands 
without a child named Wanda who seeks 
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audience with you. But she is ragged and 
unkempt, and I dare not let her enter. ' ' 

But the king and the queen, unwilling to 
pass by a single child, bade him admit her. 
So before them presently appeared the little 
girl. Her dress was torn, and her hands and 
face were scratched and soiled. Moreover, 
of all who had come, she seemed most lack- 
ing in beauty. But she curtsied low as she 
entered the great hall and knelt before their 
majesties. 

^^I ask pardon,'' she said sweetly; and 
they marveled at her voice, which was like 
the sound of running water. ' ' I should not 
have been late, but I heard only yesterday of 
the audiences that you have been holding. 
My home is far beyond the great forest, and 
as I hurried on through the great woods, 
I found a rabbit caught in the bushes and 
stopped to free him ; and a little farther on 
I passed the cottage of one who was old and 
ill, and I could not leave her without help ; 
and then I stopped to help an old man who 
was gathering fagots for his fire. So at last. 
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after many delays, I reached the palace 
gates/' 

She paused an instant, and the queen 
asked the usual question: 

^^And why, my child, do you beheve that 
you could become a real princess ?'' 

At this the little maid smiled; and the 
queen caught her breath. Nowhere, she 
thought, had she seen such beauty. And yet 
this was the same child, ragged, dirty, plain. 

^*I do not think so. Your Majesties,'' she 
responded. ^^But I come to tell you of one 
who would. She is poor, but very beautiful 
and all that a princess should be. To see her 
is to love her. And though 'twill break my 
heart to part from her, I would that she 
might be your choice." 

**But who is she?" asked the queen. 
*^And why came she not here to plead her 
own cause?" 

' ' She is my sister, ' ' replied the little maid, 
' ' and as she is very lame she could not walk 
so far. She would not have me come ; but 
I slipped away unnoticed. Oh, Your Maj- 
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esties, she would indeed make a real prin- 
cess ! ' ' 

Then the king and queen bade her rise 
and approach them. And the queen took 
her hand and drew her to herself. , 

*^My dear/' she said, ^^we have already 
found the real princess. She is sweet of 
voice, and so kind of heart that love shines 
through and lights her eyes. She has 
thought for all in need, which is as it should 
be with a princess; and she has rare un- 
selfishness. But she may have a sister — a 
little lame girl, who has perhaps some of the 
princess's lovely quahties. 

^^ So come you to the palace, httle princess, 
and we will send for your sister. For there 
is room in our hearts for two.'' 

So to the palace and to the hearts of the 
king and queen came Wanda and her sister 
and filled their lives with sunshine and hap- 
piness. Their majesties had made no mis- 
take this time. They had indeed found the 
real princess. 

— ^Irene S. Woodcock 
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Helps to Study 

1. Why was a Real Princess sought? 2. How 
was word sent throughout the kingdom ? 3. What 
kind of children came? 4. Why were they sent 
away? 5. What was wrong with the little girl of 
wondrous beauty? 6. What was the reason for 
the choice of the little ragged girl who came? 
7. What words can you find in the story which tell 
you something about a real princess? 

Other Selections: The Real Princess, Andebsen; 
Beauty and the Beast, Perrault ; One Eye, Two Eyes, 
Three Eyes, Gbimm ; Fairy Stories Every Child Should 
Know. 

WHAT IS IT? 

You find it high up on the barn, 

Sometimes upon a steeple ; 
It looks abroad upon the land 

And down upon the people. 
It's turned about this way and that 

By every wind that blows, 
And though it cannot even crow, 

The compass points it shows. 



A PLUCKY BOY 

This is a true story about the pluck of one of 
our great men. Many other American men 
and women have shown this same trait. Per- 
haps you have heard of some soldier boy who 
has gone ^^over the top.'' Tell his story. 
Then read this one and compare the two. 
Which one showed more pluck? 

One of the things we admire in our Ameri- 
can boys is pluck. If a boy shows pluck, 
everyone feels proud of him; if he lacks 
pluck, we shake our heads and wonder what 
such a boy will ever amount to. 

Sometimes a boy in early life shows the 
plucky trait for which he becomes famous 
in later years. Such a boy was Ulysses S. 
Grant, who as a man showed his pluck as 
a great soldier, and afterwards was made 
President of the United States. 

When Grant was a boy he lived in a small 
town in Ohio. One of the great affairs of 
the year was circus day. Nearly everyone 
for miles around came to town to see the 
circus. 
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At the circus there was usually a trick 
mule or pony trained to buck and throw 
anyone who attempted to ride him. Of 
course, that would make the crowd laugh 
and that was what the circus people wanted. 

Ulysses Grant was only a sUp of a boy 
when he attended a circus that had a trick 
pony. When the ringmaster asked if some 
boy wanted to try to ride the pony, Ulysses 
stepped into the ring and said he was willing. 

As soon as he got on the pony's back, the 
fun started. Around the ring the pony ran, 
bucking and jumping, tossing himself first 
to one side and then to the other, but the 
young rider stuck on. Then he tried walk- 
ing first on his hind legs, then on his front, 
but the plucky rider clung to him hke a 
monkey. 

Presently the ringmaster called Beppo, a 
little trick monkev which he had. At once 
the monkey was on the boy's shoulders. It 
was a funny sight to see the monkey cling- 
ing to the boy and the boy clinging to the 
pony, as they raced around the ring. Every- 



body laughed. The monkey grinned and the 
pony reared. Most boys would have quit at 
once. Not so Ulysses Grant. He was \ised 
to riding horses and, while he did not care 
much for the hairy little man on his back, 
he had just one thought and that was to 
manage this fiery little pony. So around the 
ring dashed the monkey, boy, and pony while 
the crowd laughed and clapped their hands. 
Then a strange thing happened ; the pony, 
seeming to think that two monkeys on his 
back were two too many, stopped still, and 
Ulysses climbed off amidst the wild hand- 
clapping of the audience. 
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The ringmaster shouted, ^^You win, my 
boy I ' ' and gave Master Grant a small flag. 

— ^H. J. Alva 
Helps to Study 

1. What do we mean by ''pluck''? 2. Do you 
know of anyone who is said to be plucky? 3. Did 
you ever hurt yourself and never whimper? 

Read with care the story of the circus. Ask one 
another questions on this part. 

Practice telling this story to your classmates who 
will help you to improve your story-telling. Practice 
speaking it so that you may tell it at home, as an 
after-dinner story. 

Other Selections: Try, Try Again, Old Rhyme; 
The Boys, the Bees, and the British, McCorkle; Old 
Ironsides, Holmes; The Smallest Soldier of All, Lin- 
coln Fourth Reader. 

THE CIRCUS PARADE 

The big parade came the street 

With and gay; 

The horses and the children 

To hear the play. 

The camels along 

Unmindful of the 



The elephants and the 

Were sights for the boys. 

Supply box: flags, pranced, banners, down, danced, 
too, music, slouched, kangaroo, jolly, awkward, 
noise. 



OLD FATHER TIME 

How THE Months GkiT Thbie Names 

How did 70U get your name? Someone 
thought about it and gave it to you as a gift. 
This story tells us something about how the 
months got their names and what each name 
means. Bead this carefully so that you will 
remember why the name seems to suit each 
month. 

"There was an old woman 
That hved in a shoe ; 
She had so many children 
She didn't know what to do." 

Old Father Time was that kind of a 
father, except that he had a great many 
more children and a great many more 
troubles than the old woman in the shoe. 
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Oh, he had so many children I A new 
child was bom every month, so of course he 
came to have a very large family to look 
after. 

At first Father Time didn't name his chil- 
dren. He must have been too busy and for- 
gotten it. Anyway, that was one cause of 
his troubles. The children all looked so much 
alike that he couldn't tell his really good 
children from the naughty ones. He just 
called them all months — that was his name 
for children. Sometimes, however, he spoke 
of some of them as his cold months and of 
others as his warm months. 

Now it happened that several of his chil- 
dren didn't mind very well. One day, seeing 
some yeUow butterflies pass their door, the 
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naughty children set out to chase them. 
Over the hills and through the woods went 
the butterflies with the children panting 
after them. They ran and ran luitil their 
tired little legs could carry them no farther. 
Then they sat down to rest, and fell asleep 
under a broad oak tree. 

That night when Father Time began to 
count over his many children, he discovered 
that some were missing. He looked and 
looked and tried in every place to find the 
lost months, but he never foimd them. 
Where they went or what became of them 
nobody has ever heard even to this day, for 
no one can find lost time. 

The loss of these little ones made Father 
Time very sad. He thought and thought of 
how he might save the loss of any more 
months. By and by he hit upon a plan. If 
he could tell his good children from the 
naughty ones, he thought that might help 
him out of his trouble. So he decided to 
give each new child a name to distinguish 
him from all the rest. 
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The next child born was a boy and was 
named March. March means brave like a 
soldier. 

The next boy was a cry-baby, so he was 
named April, the month of showers. 

Then came a pretty Uttle girl, right in 
flower-time, so of course she had to be 
named May. 

The next baby was a girl, also. She had 
pretty red cheeks and looked so much like 
a rose that she was named June. She was 
always such a sweet child that Father Time 
allowed her to stay up on the twenty-first 
longer than on any other day in the year. 

July came next. The name means some- 
thing hke big noise, and July has always 
been a very noisy member of the family. 

The sixth child was named August. The 
name means the wise one, but most people 
call him the hot month. 

Here Father Time ran out of names and 
so he began counting the children again. To 
the next four children he gave numbers for 
names. He called the next month Septem 
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(September) which means the seventh 
month. Then in order came Octo (October) 
the eighth month, Novem (November) the 
ninth month, and Decern (December) the 
tenth month. 

Later two other boys were bom : January, 
a name which means the beginning of things, 
and February, a name which was meant to 
rhyme with January. 

Now all was well in Father Time 's family. 
He felt well pleased with the names chosen 
for the months. But the very next baby 
looked enough Uke March to be his twin 
brother, and as he grew older he grew more 
and more Uke March. A little later there 
came another cry-baby, just Uke April. 
Alas I for Father Time. Would his troubles 
never end? What was he to do for names 
now? 

After thinking the matter over a long 
time, he decided to give a munber to aU of 
the twelve babies bom last year and to say 
they were bom in the year one ; and to say 
the new March baby was bom in the year 
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two ; the new April baby, also, in the year 
two ; and so on year by year. 

The plan worked well, and the world has 
followed it ever since. That is why we now 
say that you were bom in a certain month 
of a certain year. 

— A. M. A»»isoN 
HBiiPs TO Study 

1. In what ways is Old Father Time Mke the 
Old Woman in the Shoe? 2. What name did he 
give his children at first ? 3. What did several of 
his children once do? 4. What became of them? 
Why can they not be found? 5. Why did he decide 
to give each child a name? 6. Give the name of 
each and teU what it means? 

7. How many babies were bom in a year? 
8. How did Old Father Time teU the babies bom 
this year from the babies bom last year? 9. Which 
of the names seem best suited to the month-chil- 
dren? TeU why you think so. 

Other Selections: The Fairies* New Year's Gift, 
Child's World, Poulsson; The Days of Birth, Old 
Rhyme; The Days of the Month, Old Rhyme; The 
Months, Sara CoLERroGE ; The New Tear, Craik ; The 
Twelve Months, Nature Myths of Many Lands, 
Farmer; New Tear, Laura E. Richards; The Mail- 
Coach Passengers, Good Stories for Great Holidays, 
Frances J. Olcott. 



A QUEER DRESS FOR A DOLL 

Before you begin reading, guess what this 
dress was made of. Write your guess down 
on a piece of paper and then start the story. 




HAVE a new dress for my 
doll,'' said Betty. 

^^Oh, do let me see it,'' said 

Mabel. ^^Is it pink or blue?'' 

^^It isn't anything that you are thinking 

about. It isn 't cotton or linen or wool. Can 

you guess, now that I have told you that 

much ? ' ' asked Betty. 

^^Well, if it isn't cotton or linen or wool, 
it must be silk. ' ' 

' ' No, not at all. Guess again, ' ' said Betty, 
with the air of one who had a real surprise 
for her little playmate. 

^^Did you find it in a store or in a tree?" 
joked Mabel. 

^^ Neither place, though I think you are 
not so far wrong. I did not find it in a store. 
I made it from a rabbit skin," said Betty. 
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**Bye Baby Bunting, 
Daddy's gone a-hunting, 
Gone to get the rabbit skin, 
To wrap Baby Bunting inl'' 
sang Mabel. ^^Let me see it/' 

Betty pulled the doll from her pocket, all 
dressed in soft rabbit skin without any fur 
on it. Dolly looked very gay in her little 
fringed jumper with a border of red and 
green. Her string of beads almost reached 
to the hem of her dress, and she wore a tiny 
feather in her head-band. 

Oh, how cunning 1 Dolly looks just like 
a httle Indian girl. How did you think of 
it? Where did you get this rabbit skin? 
How did you make it look Uke that ? What 
ever made you think of doing such a thing?'' 
asked Mabel. 

^^We have been reading about Docas, the 
Indian Boy, you know, and when Brother 
John brought home a rabbit one day I asked 
him to save me the skin. He laughed and 
said, ^ A rabbit skin for Betsy Bobbitt 1 What 
will. you do with it, Sis?' I told him that 
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Dolly needed a new dress just as Docas 
needed a new shirt, for she had said to me 
the other day, ^Mother, may I not have a 
new dress? I want one of rabbit skin in- 
stead of silk this time. ' ' ' 

^^Did she really say that, Betty?'' asked 
Mabel. 

^^Oh, yes, in Make-Believe Land my dolly 
always talks to me," said Betty with a smile. 
^^I have played that I was Ama and Dolly 
was Docas. I told John that I should do 
just what Ama did with the deerskin. I 
should soak it to get the hair off ; scrape the 
skin to make it clean ; stretch it to make it 
smooth ; and rub it to make it soft.'' 

^^^Funny httle Betsy Bobbitt'," said 
John. " ^You may have the rabbit skin to 
wrap Baby Bunting in'." 

^^Did you do every single thing yourself?" 
asked Mabel. 

^^No, I watched John skin the rabbit. 
Then we put the skin to soak. I thought the 
hair would never get loose. I pulled at it 
each day. One day John said, ^ Betty, I 
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pulled a bunch of hair out this morning. It's 
time to get your stone scraper, little Indian 
mother;' It did not take long to get both 
sides nice and clean. Then John stretched 
it up on the wall of the back porch. I held 
it while he drove in the nails. Ama stretched 
hers between trees because she did not know 
about nails. It did not take so very long for 
the skin to dry.'' 

*^How did you make it so smooth and 
soft? Skin or leather gets dry and hard 
when it's left in the sun," said Mabel. 

^^Weli, you know Ama rubbed the deer- 
skin with some brains of a deer, but mother 
gave me some ohve oil to use. I rubbed and 
rubbed until it was soft. Then I laid it away 
just as Ama did." 

Where was that?" asked Mabel, much 
interested in Betty's story. 

^^In a hole in the ground," laughed Betty. 

^^I didn't want to bury my good looking 
skin, but I was Ama, you know, and that was 
just what she did, so I dug a little hole in the 
garden and dropped it in. I had to dig it up 
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every day to see what was happening. At 
last I took it out and washed it. I showed 
it to mother and she said it would do very 
well. So I made the skirt and the jiunper 
and decorated it with green paint. I might 
have hunted for red berries to use instead. ' ' 

It took you a long time, didn^t it ?'' asked 
Mabel, ' ' and it must have taken a great deal 
of patience.'' 

Oh, yes, but I was Ama, you know,'' 
replied Betty, with a smile. 

And Dolly has her new dress." 

-— -IsoBEL. Davidson 
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Helps to Study 

1. What is used to make clothes ? 2. What did 
Indians and other people who Uved long ago use ? 
3. What other thiags can you think of which could 
be used as clothing ? 4. Make a httle outline which 
will help you in telling just what Betty did in mak- 
ing her dolly 's dress. 5. What did Betty do that an 
Indian mother would not do? Why not? 6. Can 
you think of some materials which Betty might 
have used instead of the rabbit skin ? 7. What do 
you think Betty learned in playing that she was 
Ama in making this dress ? 



PATIENCE 
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Association Test 

Arrange the following words and phrases under 
one of these given headings : 



dress tools 

cotton, linen, 

wool, silk 
rabbit skin 
new dress 
fringed jumper 

and skirt 
Betsy Bobbitt 
in her pocket 
hole in the ground 



persons 

string of beads 
band of feathers 
stone scraper 
two strong hands 
hammer and nails 
Ama and Docas 
Brother John 
brains of deer 
olive oil 



places 

happy children 
Indian girl 
store or tree 
stretched between 

trees 
little mother 
Make-Believe Land 
deerskin 
tiny feather 



Other Selections : Docas, the Indian Boy, Snbddan ; 
Indians and Pioneers, Hazard and Button; How 
Docas Got a New Shirt, White Cloud's New Dress, 
Bumo and Bu, In Field and Pasture, Dutton and 
Mott ; When Mother Lets Us Sew, Ealston. 



5ATIENCE 

This is another memory test. Read the stanza 
through once very carefully, then close your book 
and see if you can repeat it. 

The fisher who draws in his net too soon 

Won't have any fish to sell; 
The child who closes his book too soon 

Won't have any lessons well. 
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IN THE TRAIL OF DIRTY HANDS 

I saw a play the other day in which little 
germs were shoTvoi to be tiny, black, dancing 
creatures. After you have read this story 
make both a movie and a play of it. Read care- 
fully to know just what to do and say. 

Mr. and Mrs. Microbe were resting quietly 
on the tip of Jack's thumb. It was dinner 
time for Jack, and he rushed in from his 
play to sit down and eat. 

My dear,'' whispered Mr. Microbe to his 
wife, ^^ Jack has not washed his hands. This 
is just the time for us to find a nice honie 
for our family ! In no time he will swallow 
us along with his bread and butter. Then 
we can settle down at once in his stomach. ' ' 

The words were scarcely out before Jack 
picked up a piece of bread, using the thumb 
upon which Mr. and Mrs. Microbe were sit- 
ting. They lost no time in getting aboard 
the bite which he took into his mouth. In 
less time than it takes to tell, they were 
moving swiftly toward their new home. 

A few days later Jack came in from his 
play long before dinner time. ^ ^ I Ve a head- 
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ache, mother/' he said, ^'and I'm too tired 
to play any more. ' ' 

His mother looked at him closely. ' ' That 's 
queer,'' she said to herself; ^^I never before 
saw Jack too tired to play at this time of 
day. I wonder if something is wrong." 

That night Jack tossed from side to side, 
too feverish and uncomfortable to sleep. 
The next morning the doctor came. He 
hadn 't been in the house long before he said : 
' ' Jack, what have you been doing ? You have 
allowed some dirty microbes to get inside 
of you, and now they are doing their best 
to make trouble. Perhaps we can get rid of 
them, though, before they have a chance to 
make you really sick. ' ' 

It wasn't long before Mr. Microbe went 
to his wife in utter despair. ^^I can't stay 
here any longer," he said, ^Hhat doctor is 
too much for me. I'm so sick. Good-bye.'^ 

With careful nursing Jack soon recov- 
ered, but the lesson, learned from bitter ex- 
perience, he will not soon forget. 

— Muriel. Jordan 
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TEENY TINY* 

Teeny Tiny lived in a warm house with 
her mother and her sisters and brothers. 
Teeny Tiny was a little yellow chick with 
two slender yellow legs, two tiny wings, and 
a yellow bill. On the floor sat a pan of yellow 
com meal. Into the pan, quick as a wink, 
hopped the yellow, fluffy ball and began to 
peck away as fast as she could. 

Greedy Teeny Tiny! Greedy 1 Greedy 1^' 
piped the others. 

^^ Cluck 1 Cluck 1'^ said Mother Hen, ^Hhere 
is enough for all. ' ' Then they all gathered 
around the pan and pecked away at the 
golden meal, and found that there was 
enough for all, just as Mother Hen had said. 

Things to Do 

Let each child have a piece of white paper about 
four by eight inches. Fold it double. Outline a 
little chick with head at the folded edge of the 
paper. Cut out the chick and color to suit. Spread 
the feet apart so that the chick will stand alone. 

* This is a Reading Test. For directions see Teachers' Manual. 
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THE MAGIC PENNY 




p PERFORM this experiment 
you will need a plate, a tninbler, 
a piece of cork, three matches, 
and a penny. 
Fill the plate half full of water and place 
the penny in the water. Your problem is 
to pick the penny out of the plate with your 
fingers without spilling the water or getting 
your fingers wet. 

Do it this way : Use a thick piece of cork 
about the size of a half dollar. Stick two 
matches into one side of it so that they stand 
up like masts on a ship. Put the cork on the 
water and light the two matches. Clap the 
tumbler down over the flame and watch what 
happens. 

If you have performed the experiment in 
the right way, you will be able to pick up 
the penny without wetting your fingers. 

— Simple Experiments 
Other Selections : Air, Brooks Third Reader. 
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ABBAHAM LINCOLN 

In the days of your grandfathers there lived in 
Springfield, Illinois, a great man who after- 
wards became President of the United States. 
His name was Abraham Lincoln. He was a 
famous story-teller. Volumes Ijave been 
written about him and the stories he told. 
Here are two of the stories. 

I. 

Mr. Lincoln learned to be a good story- 
teller in this way : When he was a boy, he 
kept a note book. Whenever he heard a 
story that pleased him, he wrote it down and 
committed it to memory. Then he would 
go into the woods, climb a stump, and repeat 
the story over and over until he could tell it 
even better than the person from whom he 
learned it. 

Mr. Lincoln was very tall and spare, and 
had very long legs. He stood six feet four 
inches high. One day Mr. Lincoln was en- 
tertaining a group of men with his stories. 
In the group was one man who liked to play 
jokes on people. He thought he could raise 
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a laugh about Mr. Lincoln's long legs. So 
he said, ^^Abe, how long ought a man's legs 
to be?'' 

Mr, Lincoln's eyes twinkled as he said, 
*^ Well, I think they ought to be at least long 
enough to reach from his body to the 
ground." 

The crowd laughed long and loud, but not 
at Mr. Lincoln. 

11. 

One morning as he was walking down to 
his law office, he came upon a little girl who 
was standing beside a trunk in front of her 
house and crying bitterly. Mr. Lincoln 
stopped to ask what was the matter. The 
httle girl told the tall stranger that she was 
waiting for an express wagon to take her 
trunk to the train ; that it was getting late ; 
and that if the wagon did not come soon she 
would miss the train and have to stay at 
home. 

^^Oh, we will make the train all right," 
said Mr. Lincoln. ^^ Just come along with 
me." 
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So saying, he lifted the trunk to his shoul- 
der, took the little girl by the hand and 
started for the station. They arrived just 
in time. After putting the httle girl and her 
trunk on the train, Mr. Lincoln went about 
his business as though he had done nothing 
unusual. 

"Lawyer Lincoln" was happy because he 
had helped a little girl out of trouble, and, 
you may be sure, the little girl never forgot 
his kindness. 

— Stories op Lincoln 

Other Selections: Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans, Eggleston; Lincoln's Kindness to 
Animals, Ethics for Children, Cabot. 



A QUEER GARDEN-BED 

The first book Abraham Lincohi owned was a 
copy of Weems' 'Xife Of Washington/' You 
may remember how little Abe paid for it — by 
shucking corn three days for a neighbor. One 
of the stories about Washington which little 
Abe liked to read is retold below. See if you 
can find the joke in the story. 

One day Greorge's father decided to give 
his young son a surprise. He went into the 
garden and spaded up a little garden-bed 
near the walk. When he had raked the sur- 
face smooth and even, he took a stick and 
traced George's name on the bed. Then he 
strewed seeds in the outlines of the letters 
and smoothed the bed down again as though 
it had all been planted to radishes. 

A few days later George discovered that 
the plants were coming up. What queer 
rows ! He had never before seen a garden 
planted in such a queer way. He looked and 
looked, trying to make out the rows. All of 
a sudden he jumped up and ran into the 
house almost breathless with excitement. 
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Come here! father, see what I have 
found !^' exclaimed George. 

**What is it, my son?'' asked his father 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

Just come into the garden, father, and 
I'll show you a wonderful sight," answered 
George. 

He seized his father's hand and led him 
eagerly down the walk to the garden-bed, 
and there in large, green letters he spelled 
out: 

George Washington. 

— Adapted 

Helps to Study 

1. Give the part of the story that tells how the 
father planned a surprise on George. 

2. Give the conversation between George and his 
father. 

Place a shallow box of earth in a warm, sunny 
window and sow the name Washington in the earth. 

Other Selections: Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans, Eggleston; Stories of Colonial 
Children, Pratt; Stories of the Old North State, 
McCorkle. 



A VALENTINE PARTY 

Why do persons send one another messages of 
love and friendship on the day called Saint 
Valentine's Bay? This story tells us some- 
thing about Saint Valentine, and how a valen- 
tme party was planned. 

"Who was Saint Valentine, Mother?" 
asked Mary Louise. 

"Saint Valentine," repHed her mother, 
"was a good man who lived many years ago 
in a little village in Italy. He was very fond 
of Httle children, and tried in all sorts of 
ways to please them and make them happy." 

' ' Oh, what did he do ?" was the eager ques- 
tion. 

"For one thing," began her mother, "he 
told them stories, oh, such wonderful stories 1 
If the good man could gather a group of 
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children about lum, he was happy, and they 
were happy. No matter hpw many times a 
story might be told, Saint Valentine had a 
way of making it seem new 3,nd interesting. 

^^In winter, when children could not play 
outdoors, the kind old story-teller did not 
forget his httle friends. At such times he 
used to send them cards on which he would 
write some quaint verse or draw a funny 
picture. 

^^At first, the children didn't know who 
had sent the cards, for no name was signed. 
However, they guessed pretty closely, and 
at last Saint Valentine owned up to it. 

^^Year by year Saint Valentine kept on 
making the children happy with his cards 
and verses. Then the children asked if he 
would not teach them how to draw pictures 
and write verses. Of course, the good man 
agreed. It would be so much fun. 

^^So the mothers planned a party and in- 
vited Saint Valentine to come. He came, 
and made merry with the children all after- 
noon. Such queer pictures as he made and 
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such funny verses as he wrote, the children 
had never seen before. Then he helped each 
child draw a little picture and under it he 
wrote a verse, to the great delight of aU the 
company. When the party broke up, the 
children took their cards home with them.'^ 

^^Were they Valentines, Mother ?'' asked 
Mary Louise. 

^^I suppose those were the first Valentines 
ever made and that was the first Valentine 
party,'' answered her mother. 

^^Oh, how interesting!'' exclaimed Mary 
Louise. ^* Could I have a Valentine party, 
Mother, just like that first one?" 

**You may, if you like," came the willing 
reply. "I will be Saint Valentine, and we 
will have a party in his honor on February 
fourteenth." 

— ^A Valentine Legend 

Helps to Study 

1. Who was Saint Valentine? 2. What did he 
do to make people happy? 3. What does the story- 
say the mothers did one time? 4. What did Mary 
Louise wish to have on February fourteenth? 



HOW TO KNOW COTTON FROM WOOL 

"When you buy a piece of cloth you should 
be able to teU whether it is cotton, wool, silk, 
or linen. Sometimes cloth is made of two 
fibers woven together. Then it is not easy 
to tell the fibers apart. Here is a little ex- 
periment which you may try. When you 
have done what is asked, see if you can tell 
how to know cotton from wool. 

Bring from home a piece of cotton string 
and a bit of woolen yarn. Take a match 
from the match box on the table. Strike the 
match and hold the end of each string or 
thread in the flame until it begins to bum. 
Watch each string as it bums. What do you 
find is the difference between the two fibers ? 

Things to Do 

Many people can tell cotton from wool by feeling 
of the cloth. Bring samples to school and see if you 
can learn in this way to tell one piece from another. 
If possible, examine cotton and woolen threads 
under a microscope to discover other differences. 
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HOW TO KJfOW LINEN FEOM COTTON 

Take two pieces of white material, one 
linen, the other, cotton. Find out how each 
differs from the other by using your eyes, 
your fingers, and your nose. Read the fol- 
lowing statements and write on paper the 
ones you think are true. 

1. Linen is smooth. When ironed it 
takes a polish. 

2. Cotton is ^* frowsy,'' for you can see 
tiny, tiny bits of fibers sticking up when you 
look closely. 

3. Linen is whiter than cotton. 

4. Cotton cloth will turn yellow more 
quickly than linen. 

5. Linen will absorb moisture more 
quickly than cotton. 

6. Cotton is warmer than linen. 

7. Linen is better than cotton for making 
lamp wicks. 

8. A pound of linen weighs more than a 
pound of cotton. 

9. Cotton has a sweet taste ; linen a bitter 
taste. 
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Many people believe that woodehucks forecast 
cold weather. Bid you ever hear anyone say 
on the second of February, when the sun 
shone out bright and clear, "The woodchuck 
is siu-e to see his shadow to-day. Now we shall 
have six weeks more of cold weather.'* 

When I was a very little fellow, mother 
woodchuck left me one day. I think some- 
thing must have happened to her, for she 
never came back. I was frightened and 
was hiding, when a lady came by and picked 
me up and brought me home to live with her 
family in their cabin. They were very good 
to me, and I talked to them when they fed 
me fresh clover and nice warm bread and 
milk. But they kept me in a box which I 
did not hke at all, so I was always getting 
out, only to be put back again. Soon they 
saw I would not run away, and I was allowed 
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out all the time. Then I was so happy I ran, 
rolled, jumped, and played on the floor just 
like a kitten. 

I grew so fast that I was soon big enough 
to take care of myself. I chose a place for 
my bed and made it comfortable with pieces 
of paper. When I wasn't sleeping I went 
out into the fields to eat clover. But I always 
hstened very carefully. When I heard a 
noise, I stood up; and if it were a dog or 
something I did not know, I ran as fast as I 
could to my hiding place. 

Sometimes when I wanted to go into the 
cabin, the door was closed ; so I dug the clay 
from between the logs and made a door of 
my own, so that I could always be sure of 
getting in and out. I also dug a hole imder 
the cabin and went into it during the day. 
When I heard my friends calling ** Woody, 
Woody, Woody,'' I came, for they always 
had some wild strawberries or something 
very good to eat. Then I would play with 
them. I would bite their fingers, roll over 
and keep running in and out of my hole. On 
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cold days I loved to go into tiie cabin and 
stretch myself out on my back as flat as a 
pancake inader the cook stove and warm 
mvself. 

Once I went on a trip and stayed for sev- 
eral days. I explored all the deserted cabins 
and wood piles in the neighborhood. I had 
one narrow escape. Some boys chased me. 
I hid in a wood pile. They tore the wood pile 
down but when they found me I growled so 
viciously that they were afraid to touch me. 
Indeed, after that I never allowed any 
strange boys to pick me up. 

When I returned home I was most con- 
tented. I spent most of my time eating and 
digging my hole deeper and carrying in 
paper and roots for my bed. I was getting 
very fat, and when it got cold and snowy, I 
went to sleep and slept all winter long. In 
the spring I awoke and came out. I think 
my friends were looking for me, for there 
was some one there who stroked me and fed 
me a cracker. 

— Helen Riley 
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Helps to Study 

1. How did it happen that little Woody Wood- 
chuck was taken care of by a family ? 2. How was 
he treated by them? 3. What made him happy? 
4. What does a woodchuck eat? 5. Why did he 
make a hiding place? Where did he make holes? 
6. How did he play with his friends? 7, On cold 
days what does a woodchuck do? 8. Tell about 
his trip, and what happened to him. 

Word Study 

was frightened, made it comfortable, explored all 
the deserted cabins, growled so viciously, most 
contented. 

Other Selections: The Toad, The Toad Boy, As- 
pinwall; Latona and the Rustics, Classic Myths, 
Judd; In Mythland, Beckwith ; Why the Bear Sleeps 
All Winter, Once Upon a Time Animal Stories, Bailey. 

THE LAST WORD 

There was once a king whose daughter 
would always have the last word. She was 
so cross and contrary in her speech that no 
one could silence her. 

If you think you would like to live with 
the king's daughter, write the word "cross'' ; 
if you would not like to live with her, write 
the word ^ ' contrary. ' ' 



TOO MUCH FOE A WHISTLE 

If you were given a handful of pennies for 
your birthday present, what would you want 
to buyt Write down your answer then read 
this stoiy. 

I HEN Benjamin Franltlin was 
seven years old his mother gave 
him some pennies for a birth- 
day present. This made the lad 
very happy, and he began planning what he 
might buy with the money. 

"Shall I buy candy, Mother, or a big red 
baU?" 

"Ton may spend your money for what- 
ever you like, Ben, only be careful how you 
spend it, that's all." 

Ben put the pennies in his pocket, pulled 
on his cap, and started (or the candy shop. 
As he walked along, he kept a hand on the 
pennies. How proud he felt 1 He never had 
been so rich before. He would buy all the 
candy in the store ! 

"Toot I Toot!" came from a boy across 
the street. 
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" Oh, a whistle 1 ' ' exclaimed Ben. * * That 
is what I want. It's better than candy, be- 
cause it makes more noise and lasts longer." 
So he hurried into the store. 

"What will you have today?" said the 
shop-keeper. 

"I want to buy a whistle, a red whistle, 
if you please," came the ready answer. 
"Here is my money, all of it." And Ben 
emptied his handful of pennies on the 
counter. 

The shop-keeper counted over the pen- 
nies, and then said, "That's just right, my 
little man. Here is your whistle. It is the 
best whistle a boy ever blew." 

Ben was indeed proud of his new whistle. 
He began to toot it before he left the store 
and tooted it all the way home. 

When his brother saw him coming he 
cried, "Here comes Ben, big as a tin soldier, 
and tooting a tin whistle." 

His mother greeted her young son with a 
smile and asked, "What have you bought, 
Ben?" 
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"A whistle 1 a whistle! Can't you hear 
me blow it?" 

"How much did you pay for it?'* asked 
his mother. 

AU the pennies I hadl" was the reply. 

"Whewl" exclaimed his brother, "that is 
a pretty dear whistle." 

Yes," added his mother kindly, "you 
paid too much for your whistle, at least four 
times what it is worth." 

Little Ben began to cry. "Never mind, 
dear, ' ' said his mother. * ' It cannot be helped 
this time. But I think after this my little 
boy will take care not to pay too much for 
his whistles." 

Ben Franklin never forgot that lesson. 
Whenever he saw a boy. pay fifty cents for 
a baU worth ten cents he would say, "That 
boy is paying too much for his whistle." 

If a girl bought too much candy, or any- 
thing she could not afford, he would say, 
"That young lady paid too much for her 
whistle." 

— Adapted 
Other Selections: Father Thrift and His Friends. 



HOWARD'S FIRST MAP 

Howard's mother had written Daddy a 
letter and wanted it to go out on the noon 
train. In that case, the letter had to be 
mailed at the post office, and that was several 
blocks away. Furthermore, there was no 
one to mail the letter, unless Howard took 
it. Howard was eight years old and had 
lived in Springfield only one week. 

^^ Howard,'' said his mother, ^^do you sup- 
pose you could take this letter for Daddy to 
the post office and mail it ? Do you think you 
could find your way there and backf" 

^^I think I could, mother, if I had a map 
like Daddy's," was Howard's reply. 

There was no map of the city in the house. 
^^Very well," said his mother, "leVs make 
one." 

^^AU right," said Howard. So he got a 
piece of paper, and his mother helped him 
make a map of his trip to the post office and 
home again. 
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^^The top of the paper is north and the 
bottom is south,'' explained his mother. 
^^The right side is east and the left side, west. 
We will mark these points before we begin. 

^*Elm Street, in front of our house, runs 
east and west. Draw a straight line east and 
west to mark the street. That's right. Pine 
Street, on the side of our house, rims north 
and south. Draw that also. We live at the 
comer of Elm and Pine Streets, on the 
south-east comer. That's right ; put a little 
square on the map to mark our house. Now 
draw some more lines east and west, and 
others north and south for other streets. 
That's good. Now you are ready to mark 
your trip. Let 's put an arrow on Elm Street 
to show that you are going to walk east. Go 
three blocks east until you come to a large 
white church. That is on the corner of Elm 
and Grove Streets. Let's mark it with a 
circle in the north-east corner of the cross- 
ing, three squares east of our house. We 
will place another arrow on Grove Street to 
show that you turn north at the church. 
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"Go north on Grove four blocks until you 
come to the red-front grocery. That is on 
the north-east corner of Grove and Main 
Streets. That's right, a red cross will locate 
the store, four squares north of the church. 

*^At the store, turn east on Main Street 
and walk three blocks. The big white stone 
building at the foot of the street, right on 
the river bank, is the post office. That's 
right; put a big star three squares east of 
the red-front store to locate the post office. 
Over the door are the words ^United States 
Post Office,' and flying over the building is 
a United States flag. 

Now do you think you can find your 
way, Howard?" 

^*0f course, I can,'' replied Howard. 
' ' This map is just as plain as Daddy 's. Give 
me the letter. ' ' 

— Eben Dodge 
Exercise 

Make the map Howard drew. Make a map from 
your home to the post office. 
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NEEDLE SHIPS 

This is a very simple experiment. Any 
child can perform it and, after a few trials, 
surprise his parents by his skill. All that is 
needed is a saucer of water, two or three 
needles, a hairpin — shaped like a fork — and 
a pair of good, sharp eyes. 

Set the saucer of water on the table. Place 
a needle on the hairpin-fork and try to make 
it float. If you succeed, try the second and 
third needles. If you do not succeed at first, 
rub the needles on your hair and try again. 
With a little practice you should be able to 
float all of the needle ships. 

Now use your eyes and wits to see if you 
can answer these questions : 

1. Why did rubbing the needles on your 
hair help to make them float ? 2. How did 
the needles act towards one another ? 3. Is 
the water high or low where the needles 
float? 4. Is the water high or low around 
the edge of the saucer ? 

— Simple Experiments 
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ELENA AND HER EASTER CAKE 

You all know stories about the Easter Rabbit, 
the Easter Egg and the Easter Lily. Here is 
one about an Easter Cake. The story tells you 
of little children who welcome the Easter 
Cake as you enjoy the Easter Egg, with its 
bright color. 

An Italian Easter Cake is made of flour, 
sugar, and olive oil and it tastes like a crisp 
cookie. If you are a girl you will have a 
dove ; if a boy, a galloping horse with a fine 
handle of twisted dough from mane to tail. 
In both cases an Easter Egg will be baked 
inside the Easter Cake. 

Elena 's cake was a large one, in the shape 
of a dove, with wings and tail feathers and 
an open beak. It had been brought to the 
bakery to be baked. As Elena panted up 
the hill to get it, she saw Maria outside the 
cabin helping her mother with the washing. 
The baby brother stood in a high narrow box 
where he could look on and yet be out of 
mischief. 
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' ' I am going to get my Easter Cake, ' ' cried 
Elena. 

^ ^ I 'm not going to have any, ' ' said Maria 
sadly. 

When Elena reached the bakery she found 
a great crowd. The four o'clock cakes were 
coming out of the oven. There were all sorts, 
large and small. Some were cookies and 
some big loaves made with almonds, honey, 
and eggs. Everyone stood on tiptoe to see 
his own cake pulled out of the oven. 

Elena walked proudly through the streets 
carrying her Easter Cake as though in a pro- 
cession. At home she laid the dove in a nest 
of clean aprons and handkerchiefs to rest 
until Sunday morning, when it would be 
eaten. 

Everyone in Sezze (Set-se) was busy 
cleaning house before Easter. There was 
the warmth of spring in the air after a cold 
winter. On the slopes below the town the 
almond trees were in blossom and the snow 
had disappeared from the mountains, whose 
tops were hidden with slow-moving clouds. 
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Maria's father was very poor, but he was 
saving money to build a little stone house 
instead of the cabin. He told the children 
that when they had the house they would 
have an Easter Cake every year. In the 
meantime Maria helped her mother to make 
the cabin as neat as possible for Easter. 

Elena felt very sorry for Maria and every 
night prayed that her little friend might 
have an Easter Cake. 

On Easter Sunday Elena came rimning 
after Maria. *^0h, Maria/' she asked earn- 
estly, **did you get an Easter Cake?'' 

**No, I didn't," said Maria, and passed 
rapidly on. 

^^ Maria, Maria!" she called, but Maria 
hurried on without heeding the call. 

Elena was much disappointed. She had 
prayed hard and felt that Maria deserved 
an Easter Cake. Then suddenly a thought 
struck her. She went home and opened the 
drawer and looked a long time at her Easter 
Cake. Then she took the dove lovingly in 
her arms and carried it into the street. That 
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was the last time it would be on parade. 
She passed groups of children aU munching 
their cakes and made her way to Maria's 
hut. The hut was roimd, with a peaked, 
thatched roof. Its one room had an earthen 
floor, no windows and no chimney. When 
the fire was made on the floor, the smoke 
struggled through holes in the roof. But 
the family lived out in the sun and went in- 
doors only when it rained or was very cold. 

^* Happy Easter,'' said Elena in her very 
sweetest voice. 

** Happy Easter," answered Maria, her 
eyes fixed on the cake. She had been feeling 
bitterly jealous of Elena because of that 
wonderful Easter Cake. 

^^I brought my Easter Cake to eat with 
you, ' ' said Elena, ' ' and you may hold it, and 
Oh, Maria, you may have the egg that was 
baked in it I I know how very fond you are 
of baked eggs. ' ' 

Maria grew scarlet. ' ' I never saw such a 
beauty," she said. ^^Do you know," she 
added shyly, ^^I prayed for an Easter Cake." 
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^^I prayed that you would get one, too/' 
said Elena. ^^And then I just happened to 
think that maybe God wanted me to share 
mine with you, so here it is all ready to eat. ' ' 

— Anna Milo Upjohn 
Helps to Study 

1. Of what is the Italian Easter Cake made? 
What shapes might you have to choose from? 
2. Make a picture of a little girPs cake; a httle 
boy's cake. 3. Where were the cakes baked? 
Why? 4. What did each one do to get ready for 
Easter: Elena, Maria, and their mothers? 5. How 
did the country look at Easter time ? 6. Why was 
there no Easter Cake for Maria? 7. How did she 
have a share in one? 



WoKD Study 

Find the meanings of procession, . deserved, 
thatched, jealous, scarlet, shyly. 

Things to Do 

Ask your mother to let you bake a cake with a 
whole egg in the middle of it. 

Other Selections: Our Holidays, Hosford; The 
Easter Story, For the Children's Hour, Bailey; At 
Easter Time, Lucy Wheelock. 




AN AUTOMOBILE EACE 

[^HIS race may be nin either 
in the schoolroom or outdoors. 
Let us first play it in the school- 
room. 

Each row will form a team and each 
team will choose a picture of an auto- 
mobile. The first row may choose a Ford; 
the second row, a Moon; and so on, tiU all 
of the teams have cars. Each team must 
have the same number of players, called 
drivers. 

The race course is around a row of seats. 
The game is to see which team can take its 
car around the race course first. 

When the teacher says, ^^All ready for the 
automobile race,'' each driver in the front 
seat places his hands on his car and puts his 
feet in the aisle at his right side. When she 
says, "QoV^ each driver takes his car as fast 
as he can go clear around his row of seats. 
As soon as he reaches the second driver's 
seat, he hands the car to the second driver. 
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The second driver should sit with his feet 
in the right aisle ready to take the car, but 
he must not stand until the first driver hands 
him the car. In this way each driver takes 
the car once around the race course. That 
team wins the race whose last driver is seated 
first. 

— The Game Booh 

Helps to Study 

1. Where may this game be played? 2. How 
do you get ready to play, it ? 3. Where is the race 
course? 4. What is each team trying to do? 
5. What does each driver do when the starter gives 
the first signal? The second? What else does he 
do? 6. How does the second driver show that he 
is ready? 7. What shows that the race is won? 

AN OLD WOMAN 

The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of a winter's day; 
The street was wet with a recent snow, 
And the woman's feet were aged and slow. 

Copy all the words that describe the woman. If 
you think it was a pleasant day, write ** pleasant" 
at the bottom of your paper. 



A PAIB OF BIEDS 
Look through your books to find another story 
which tells about bird families. Bead it and 
compare it with this one and tell why yeu like 
or do not like it as well as this one. 

spring there came to our 
Ids a pair of birds. They had 
rer built a nest nor seen a 
ater. 
How beautiful was everything 1 The fields 
were full of flowers, the grass was growing 
tail, and the bees were humming every- 
where. 

One of the birds began singing, and the 
other said, "Who told you to sing?" 

He answered, "The flowers told me, and 
the bees told me ; the wind and leaves told 
me, and you told me to sing." 

Then his mate asked, "When did I tell 
you to sing's" 

"Every time you brought in tender grass 
for the nest," he said. "Every time yoiir 
soft wings fluttered off again for hair and 
feathers to line the nest." 
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Then his mate said, **What are you sing- 
ing about?'' 

I am singing about everything and 
nothing/' he answered. ^*It is because I 
am so happy that I sing." 

By and by five little speckled eggs were in 
the nest, and then the mother-bird said, **Is 
there anything in all the world so pretty as 
my eggs?" Then they both looked down on 
some people that were passing and pitied 
them because they were not birds. In a week 
or two, when the father-bird came home one 
day, the mother-bird said, ^^Oh, what do 
you think has happened? One of my eggs 
has been peeping and moving 1" 

Pretty soon another egg moved under her 
feathers, and then another and another, till 
five little birds were hatched. 

Now the father-bird sang louder than 
ever. The mother-bird, too, wanted to sing, 
but she had no time. So hungry were these 
little birds that it kept both parents busy 
feeding them. The moment the little birds 
heard the fluttering of wings among the 
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leaves, five yellow mouths flew open so wide 
that nothing else could be seen but five yellow 
mouths I 

*^Can anybody be happier?'' said the 
father-bird to the mother-bird. **We will 
live in this tree always, for there is no sorrow 
here. It is a tree that always bears joy.'' 

Soon the little birds were big enough to 
fly. Great was their parents ' joy to see them 
leave the nest and sit upon the branches. 
There was then a great time 1 The two old 
birds kept talking and chatting to make the 
young ones go alone. In a little time they 
had learned to use their wings and flew away. 
They found their own food, and sang their 
own songs of joy. 

Then the old birds sat silent and looked 
at each other until the mothei*-bird said, 
^^Why don't you sing?" 

The father-bird answered, ''1 can't sing — 
I can only think and think." 

*^What are you thinking about?" 

'^1 am thinking how everything changes; 
the leaves are falling off the trees and soon 
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there will be no roof over our heads. The 
flowers are all going; last night there was 
a frost; almost all of the birds have flown 
away. Something cg,lls me; I feel as if I 
should like to fly far away, too.'' 

^^Let us fly away together/' said the 
mother-bird. 

Then they rose silently and, lifting them- 
selves far up in the air, they looked to the 
north ; far away they saw the snow coming. 
They looked to the south; there they saw 
flowers and green leaves 1 All day they flew ; 
and all night they flew and flew, till they 
found a land where there was no winter — 
where flowers always blossom and birds 
always sing. 

— Henry Ward Beecher 



Helps to Study 

1. Read the part of the story which tells of 
nest-building or making a home. a. What time of 
year was it ? b. Why were the birds so happy ? 

2. Read the part which tells of the baby birds. 

a. Why were the father and mother kept so busy ? 

b. What did the baby birds learn to do ? 



BOTH CBAZY 
Find a better name for this story if you can. 

King John was very proud of his soldiers. 
He liked to visit them in camp and watch 
them driU. One regiment was his particular 
pride. It was called "The King's Own." 
Ko one could belong to it unless he was at 
least six feet tall. 

One day a very tall man came into camp. 
He stood six feet four inches in his stocking 
feet and looked every inch a soldier. 
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''Just the man for 'The King's Own/ '' 
said the captain, looking him over. "Sign 
him up/' 

After the tall man had become a member 
of "The King's Own," he was told of the 
Mng's habit of visiting the regiment and 
talking to the men. 

He will ask you three questions," ex- 
plained an officer, "and you will answer 
them in this manijer: 

"How old are you? 
You will reply, ' Thirty-six years. ' 

"How long have you been with the army? 

"You will say, 'Six months.' 

"Do you like it here and do they treat you 
well? 

' ' You will answer : ' Both. ' ' ' 

A few weeks later the king paid a visit to 
his favorite regiment. The soldiers marched 
and drilled in their very best manner. After 
drill, the king walked along the lines and 
looked at the men closely. He spied the tall 
soldier and, saluting him, asked, • 

"How long have you been in the army?'^ 
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The tall soldier was confused. He could 
remember nothing but the answers he had 
been taught. Finally, he blurted out, 
•< < Thirty-six years. ' ' 

^^ Thirty-six years 1^' exclaimed the king, 
^ ' and I have never seen you before I ' ^ 

^^How old are you?'^ was the next ques- 
tion. 

Six months/' came the thoughtless an- 
swer. 

"Mj man/' said the king, ^^you say you 
have been in the army thirty-six years and 
that you are but six months old. Tell me, 
now, are you crazy or am IV^ 

^^Bothl'' came the quick reply. 

— ^A. J. Marks 
Things to Do 

Prepare to act this story in school. Decide how 
many acts to have; how many players there should 
be; how they should act and what they should say. 
Let each row in the room be a company of players 
and try to see which group can act the story out 
best. 

Other Selections : Fifty Famous Stories, Baldwiist. 
DonH Crowd, H. J. Alva, Lincoln Fourth Reader. 



A DOLL HOUSE 

AET'S father made a doll house 

for her. He worked on it nights, 

and gave it to Mary for her 

birthday present. 

There were just two rooms in the doll 

house, — a bedroom and a dining room. One 

side of the house was fastened with two Uttle 

hinges and a hook. This side could be let 

down to form a porch and to show the inside 

of the doll house. The inside walls were 

papered a hght blue shade. As one looked 

into the house, the dining room was to the 

right and the bedroom to the left. 

But the furniture really pleased Mary 
most of all. The dining room furniture was 
painted blue with white stripes. There were 
four httle Dutch chairs and a table with a 
round top. A sideboard with a glass top 
and a dainty Uttle serving table were the 
other pieces of furniture. Mary thought the 
walls needed a few pictures, and she planned 
to make some at school. 
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The bedroom furniture was painted white 
and striped with blue. The bed, chairs, and 
dresser all fitted into the room perfectly. 
A blue scarf lay across the dresser. On this 
lay the prettiest little brush, comb, and pin 
tray that a doll ever had. Mary was de- 
lighted with everything. She told her 
mother that she thought dolly ^s bedroom 
prettier than her own dear room. 

Hardly had Mary finished looking oven^ 
the furniture before she began to plan where 
to place all of the pieces. Her mother wisely 
left Mary to make her own plans. 

In the dining room, Mary placed the table 
in the center of the room. The four chairs 
were set around the table with even spaces 
between them. The sideboard, she placed in 
the center of one end of the room. In the 
other end she set the serving table. 

Mary had a much harder time setting the 
bedroom furniture to suit her. She tried it 
first one way and then another. Finally she 
fixed upon a plan and decided to try it for 
one night. She told her mother that if dolly 
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didn't rest well, she would change the furni- 
ture about the next day. This was Mary's 
plan: 

She placed the bed along the back wall. 
Along one end wall, near the head of the bed, 
she set the dresser ; near the foot of the bed 
stood one chair. The rocking chair stood in 
the front of the room, near the porch. 

When Mary had finished setting the fur- 
niture, she ran to call her mother to come 
and see how pretty her doll house looked. 

— Mary Gardner 

Helps to Study 

1. What pieces of furniture were in the dining 
room? 2. What pieces of furniture were in the 
bedroom? 3. Draw a plan and show by little 
squares just where Mary set the furniture in her 
doll house. 

Things to Do 

Perhaps you would like to make a doll house 
like Mary's. A very good one can be made out of 
a shoe box set upon one side with the front open. 
If need be, ask older children to help you cut out 
and paste together the paper furniture. 



THE LAMP LADY 

Once when I was in England I visited at the 
summer home of the Lamp Lady. Only I 
wanted to call her the Lady of the Brass Bowl 
for I stayed in her room and used the same 
brass bowl which she used when she came to 
the country. I was proud to wash my hands 
in the same brass bowl. Perhaps you can tell 
why after you have read the story. 

The Lamp Lady wasn't her real name, of 
course. It was the name given a noble 
woman after she became a famous nurse. 
Her parents named her Florence because 
her first home was in Florence, Italy, the 
''City of Flowers. '' 

In England, where Florence grew up, she 
had a beautiful home surrounded with beau- 
tiful trees and grounds where she loved to 
romp and play with her pet dogs and play- 
mates. 

But Florence liked dolls, too. She liked 
to wash and dress them just as little girls 
do today. But the climate didn't agree very 
well with her dolls, Florence thought. They 
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were frequently sick and then they required 
all of her time and care. So Florence first 
became a nurse to her own sick doUies. 

Her fii^t hve patient was a dog — ^not her 
own pet — ^but a shepherd dog named Cap. 
It came about in this manner. 

One day Florence and her uncle were 
taking a walk. They followed a foot-path 
back into the hills. The path led them across 
a foot-bridge over a little stream to a 
thatched cabin on the hillside beyond. It 
was the home of old Roger, the shepherd, 
and his faithful dog. Cap. Florence had 
often passed the cabin with her uncle and 
sometimes they stopped to chat with old 
Roger and Cap. 

This time the old shepherd was alone. Cap 
was nowhere to be seen. Roger was trying 
to herd his sheep on the hills, but, without 
his well trained dog, it was very hard work. 
The hills were steep and the sheep prone to 
wander. No sooner would he round up a 
straggler here than others would wander 
off in some other direction. As the two ap- 
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proached the old man, they could plainly sec 
that he was very tired and much distressed. 

"Mj good man/' exclaimed her uncle as 
they came within speaking distance, ^^What 
can be the matter? Why are you herding 
the sheep alone ? Where is Cap ? What has 
happened to him?'' 

^^Ahl" replied the old shepherd, ^*I fear 
he may be dead. Some boys passed the cabin 
last night and teased old Cap. Then he 
chased them away, but they hurled stones at 
the poor beast and broke his leg. Tonight 
I must hang him, if he is not already dead, 
and what shall I do then? I can no more 
tend the sheep without his aid." And the 
old shepherd wept bitterly. 

The distress of old Roger and his story 
of the cruelty to poor Cap touched the kind 
heart of little Florence. 

^^ Perhaps Cap is not dead," she said. 
Let 's go to the cabin and see. ' ' And without 
further words, Florence led the way to the 
old cabin. As she entered the door, a growl 
from under the cot told her that Cap was not 
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dead. Then a wag of his tail said plainly^ 
^* Welcome, little friend/' 

Florence began at once to coax and pet the 
poor dog, while her uncle stooped down and 
examined the injured leg. 

^^It is not broken, Florence; only badly 
bruised and swollen.'' 

^^I am so glad it is not broken," exclaimed 
Florence; ^^now we can do something." 

^^Very well," said her uncle, ** let's heat 
some water and put on "hot bandages. That 
wiU reheve the pain and reduce the swell- 
mg. 

In a short time the water was hot and some 
strips of cloth made ready for bandages. 
First, Florence bathed the swollen leg in 
warm water ; then she used cold water, and 
finally wrapped it in cold bandages. 

And all the while old Cap lay patiently on 
the floor, knowing full well that his little 
friend was doing her best to relieve his pain. 
Every wink of his eye seemed to say, ' ' Thank 
you, little friend, you are the best friend a 
poor dog ever had." 
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We are told that the efforts of the little 
nurse were entirely successful and that 
within a few days old Cap was able to hobble 
around again and to aid his master with the 
care of the sheep. 

Years afterwards, this same little nurse ^ 
when grown to womanhood, greatly en- 
deared herself to all the world by her knowl- 
edge of nursing and the care of the sick. 

England had a great war, and Florence 
offered to help nurse the sick and wounded 
soldiers. By her efforts and skill the lives 
of thousands of brave men were saved. At 
night she carried a lamp as she went from 
cot to cot, so the soldiers called her **The 
Lamp Lady.'' 

Today the name of Florence Nightingale 
is a household word wherever the English 
language is spoken. 

** A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood/' 

— Constance Cohan 



Helps to Study 

Girlhood Days: 

1. What was the real name of the Lamp Lady I 
2. Explain why this little girl had been named 
Florence? 3. Where did she spend her girlhood? 
4. What did she like to play with? 5. What did 
she often do with her dollies? 

First Patient: 

1. Who was her first patient? 2. What hap- 
pened to old Cap? 3. What was done to help the 
dog? 

Later Life : 

1. What did she do when she grew up? 2. Why 
was she called the Lamp Lady? 

Make three movies from this story. What 
would your first one be? Act the first scene and 
then write it. Act the story just as you have writ- 
ten it. 

Other Selections: When Peter Rabbit Had the 
Headache, Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones, Beyant; 
Florence Nightingale, Girls Who Became Famous, 
Sarah K. Bolton ; Florence Nightingale, A Group of 
Famous Women, Edith Hobton. 




THE OLD PINE 

We have a number of stories about trees. 
Some of them are historical, some of them are 
old legends. Here is a beautiful one about a 
pine tree. Find out why it was called the 
^^ pledge of peace.'' When you plant a tree on 
Arbor Day plant it in the name of some good 
person who has done some good deed. 

T WAS a beautiful tree, the Old 
Pine, — tall and stately and 
grand. It stood on the very top 
of the highest hiU in our village. 
It must have been nearly one hundred feet 
high and was known to be over one hundred 
fifty years old. Like a giant sentinel the 
Old Pine stood, keeping watch over the 
peace of the village. 

There is an Indian tale about the Old Pine 
which runs somewhat like this : 

Long before the white man came, the hill 
on which the Old Pine grew was a council 
hill or place where the Indians held meet- 
ings to consider either their own affairs or 
affairs wdth their neighbors. 
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For many years two neighboring tribes of 
Indians had lived in peace with each other. 
At length trouble arose about the hunting 
grounds. One day some Indian hunters of 
one tribe came upon some children of the 
other tribe gathering berries in the woods. 
They kidnapped the children and carried 
them off to their own village and tribe. 

Then the two tribes went to war, and a 
great deal of trouble and sorrow came to the 
families on both sides. 

Finally, the two tribes decided to make 
peace. The chief men met on the council hill 
to talk matters over and to agree upon a plan 
for peace. 

After peace was made, one chieftain arose 
and said, ^^Let us have a sign. Let us plant 
here a pine tree. It is always green and 
beautiful. So let our friendship be. 

So long as the pine shall grow and thrive, 

So long shall we keep this peace alive." 

A mighty shout greeted this speech. The 
tom-toms rumbled and the tocsins rattled — 
it was the Indian way of saying, ^^Yes, we 
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all agree. ' ' Then two warriors were chosen, 
one from each tribe, to select a tree. Soon 
a young pine tree was brought and planted 
on the council hill. Then the Red Men sat 
down aroinid the pine tree and smoked the 
pipe of peace. 

So the little pine tree became the pledge 
of peace, and never again was there war be- 
tween these Indian neighbors. 

■An Indian Legend 

Helps to Study 

1. Read the jBrst paragraph and give three 
points about the Old Pme. 2. Outline the Indian 
Tale. 3. Find other words for the following : hke 
a giavit sentinel; a council hill; kidnapped the chil- 
dren; decided to make peace; one chieftain. 

Other Selections: Talking in Their Sleep, Edith 
M. Thomas; A Spring Song, Anon; Pine Needles, 
Haynes ; The Story of the Forest, Dobrance ; Gloss- 
kap and the Three Men Who Became Pines, Indian 
Hero Tales, WmsoN. 

MEMORY TEST 
Read in twenty seconds. Close book and repeat. 

Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots; 

Kind words are the flowers, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 



OUR FIRST aARDENEBS 

Read the first paragraph as carefully and as 
quickly as you can. Close your eyes and try 
to recall what you have read. If you are able 
to tell the main facts given, and the other 
points as well, you have made a score of ten. 
Take off one for each point missed. Cheek 
yourself and read again. 

Read the second, and other paragraphs in 
the same way. Your teacher will help you 
make your sc"*"^ 

The India: 
deners. The; 
ries ; the jiiii 
wild beans, t 
did the wome 
in trees or in 
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By and by, some woman, who was tired of 
wandering far into the forest and field to 
find food for her family, had a new thought. 
She thought she would bring the plant a 
little nearer home, a Uttle nearer to the wig- 
wam. So she pulled it up and carried it 
home, stuck it in the ground, watered it, dug 
around it, and later gathered the beans from 
the pod when they were ripe. She tried it 
with more plants. They grew. She pre- 
pared the ground for some more wild plants 
in the spring. She gathered the yoimg 
plants in the woods and fields and planted 
them in her garden. Others did the same 
thing. ' Soon the Indian women in each vil- 
here beans, com or 
rew in plenty, 
the ground? With 
. That was the first 
irked in this one big 
i to do it because it 
n walking miles in 
rrying band of the 
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berry or grain basket pressing against the 
forehead. 

In the fall when the corn and beans were 
ripe, the little Indian children helped their 
mothers in the garden. They filled baskets 
with corn and carried them to the tent door. 
They placed the baskets about the yard on 
large stones to dry, covering them with wil- 
low mats to keep off the birds. The beans 
were also brought in to dry. Late in the fall 
both the beans and the com were stored 
away for winter use. 

Of course the Indian woman did all the 
cooking. She knew how to keep a fire burn- 
ing. She knew how to bake a kind of coarse 
cornbread and how to cook corn and beans. 
She could make soup in a wooden kettle. 
How do you suppose she did that ? I am go- 
ing to let you think that out for yourself. 

It was the Indian woman who taught the 
early pioneers how to make cornbread and 
com pone. Indeed, I think the early settlers 
learned a good many things from the In- 
dians. Cornbread and hominy were the 
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stand-bys of the early settlers. If they had 
plenty of meat, combread, and hominy they 

were quite happy, for they were well fed. 

— ^IsoBEii Davidson 

Helps to Study 

1. How did the cave people, tree people, sea 
people, and the early Indians get tiheir food? 
2. Why did some Indian woman think of a garden 
nearer home? 3. What did she plant in this 
garden? 4. How was the ground prepared? 

5. What was used to hold the com and beans? 

6. How did the Indian woman cook com and beans, 
and make soup in a wooden kettle ? 7. What kind 
of bread did she make, and who learned from her 
how to make it? 8. What did the early pioneers 
eat? 

Other Selections : Children of the Cliff, Wiley and 
EpicK; Hiawatha Primer, Holbbook; Stories of In- 
dian Children, Husted. 

HOW DID HE KNOW! 

Bees don't care for cold and snow; 
This is how I came to know: 
Once I caught a Httle bee, 
Very warm he seemed to me ! 



THE LIFE OF AN ANT* 

Here is a story about an ant. Someone was 
able to tell this story because he had the facts. 
Find out what this person has to tell. Then 
watch an ant on an ant-hill to find out other 
things yourself. 

One day a colony of ants tunneled out a 
home in the ground. The house was full of 
small rooms. 

Deep down in this ant home, a little ant 
hatched from an egg which had been cared 
for by an ant nurse for many days. He was 
fed and kept warm and clean by his nurse 
until he was large enough to work with the 
thousands of other ants that lived in this 
house. 

One day he crept up, up, up to the entrance 
of the tunnel. Pushing aside the door of 
leaves and twigs he hurried out into the sun- 
light. He could not see far before him, but 
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his feelers helped him to find his way. He 
was so very tiny that the blades of grass 
looked to him like huge trees in a forest. 

How busily the little ant hunted for food. 
He caught insects and gathered honey from 
flowers. He found whole herds of plant lice. 
They yielded a sweet juice of which he was 
very fond. He also kept tiny beetles and 
other insects for pets. 

He was very unselfish. He shared his food 
with the workers who staved at home to clean 
out the rooms and the galleries. 

One day trouble arose between two colo- 
nies of ants. The little ant joined the ant 
army and fought with his fellow workers. 
The armies fought a fierce battle and many 
ants were killed. But the little ant saw his 
army return home, victors in the fight. 

— C. J. Anderson 

Test Questions 

1. Where was the little ant bom ? 2. Who cared 
for him while he was small? 3. Of what was the 
door of the ant house made ? 4. How did the little 
ant find his way about in the sunUght ? 5. How did 
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the blades of grass look to him? 6. What kinds of 
food did the little ant hunt ? 7. What did he keep 
for pets? 8. What showed he was unselfish? 
9. What was the work of the ants who stayed at 
home? 10. What part did he take when trouble 
arose ? 

•A Standardized Selection. See page 272. 

ME. FLY 

After reading this story you will want to plan 
some ways of getting rid of flies at school as 
well as at home. Does the story suggest any 
thing which you can do ? What? 

ET out I'' cried Jack sharply as 
'a fly dropped quickly into the 
bowl of bread and milk he was 
eating. ^^Get out I'' and he 
waited as if he expected it to obey his com- 
mand. 

^^BzzzI BzzzI BzzzI began the fly; ^^I 
am very important. My name is Mr. Fly. 
I am one of the powers of the world.'' 

^ ^You're nothing of the sort/' declared 
Jack. ^ ^You're nothing but a fly. Do you 
think I'm afraid of you?" The fly crawled 
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upon a crust of bread, shook the milk off his 
wings, and flew high up out of reach. 

^^You might well be,^' he said loftily as he 
watched Jack devour the contents of the 
bowl. ^^I'll tell you a few things 1 I can do 
more work in five minutes than you can undo 
in three months.^' 

Jack had his mouth too full to reply, and 
he glanced hurriedly down at the almost 
empty bowl. 

^^I'm not very big, but I can do big things. 
You know Jerry Holmes, with whom you 
used to play? 'He's got typhoid fever. I 
washed the germs off of my feet into his 
milk, and a lot of flies I know did the same 
thing. We love to have a good bath in milk. 
I just had a nice one in yours. Many thanks I 
BzzzI BzzzI BzzzI" 

^^I'U soon kill you," cried Jack, striking 
wildly in the air. 

^^IVe just been to visit Jerry, and had a 
good half hour tormenting him. I lit on his 
lips and nose where they were sore from the 
fever, and he couldn't help himself." 
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^ ^You're the meanest little insect alive I'' 
declared Jack, as the fly settled for an in- 
stant on his nose and then escaped. 

^^ After I got tired amusing myself at 
Jerry's, I thought I'd come here for a rest. 
After my bath in your milk I feel fine. If 
you get sick, you will remember our little 
conversation. I wade in the garbage cans, 
and in all sorts of filth, where I can find 
plenty of germs. They are delicious little 
morsels for flies. They never hurt us a bit, 
so you see it's great to be a fly. I wouldn't 
be a boy for the world 1" 

^ ^You're a perfect nuisance I" declared 
Jack as he seized his cap and rushed off for 
the ball game. Mr. Fly settled quickly on 
top of Jack's cap and rode as far as the next 
door neighbor 's where he flew in through an 
open window. 

^^Hol Hoi" cried he gleefully. ^^ Here's 
a helpless baby whose mother doesn't know 
about me and my work. I'll teach this 
mother a good lesson. There 's no excuse for 
her neglecting to learn how to avoid sickness. 
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If she had carefully screened the little baby 
with mosquito bar, he would have been safe. 
I dislike to make the child sick, but mothers 
must learn. ' ' So he crawled over the pacifier 
that was still half way in the baby's mouth. 

^'Why, here's my friend, Amos Skeeta," 
he laughed in surprise. ''What are you do- 
ing here? Up to your old tricks, I seel 
Aren 't you ashamed to hurt the sleeping in- 
nocents?" 

''Look to your own business," growled the 
mosquito, as he selected a new place to thrust 
his bill through the baby's tender skin. 
"SszzzI but this blood tastes good!" said 
he between bites. 

Mr. Fly was too busy to stay longer, so he 
* wiped his feet on the graham cracker and 
said ' ' Good-bye. ' ' Then calling Mrs. Fly, to- 
gether they flew away to the garbage can, 
where Mrs. Fly laid over one hundred eggs 
while her husband dozed in the warm sun. 

"There are no screens at Jack's home," 
he informed Mrs. Fly, "let's go back and get 
some cake." 
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Together they went into the kitchen, and 
spent another half hour feasting on Jack's 
favorite dessert. If Jack could have known 
of all the important business Mr. Fly had 
done in one afternoon, he would have agreed 
with him that he was ^^one of the powers of 

the world.'' — Mothers* Magazine 




Helps to Study 

3. What did Mr. Ply claim to be? 2. How did 
he torment Jack? 3. What had he brought to 
Jerry? Where were the germs found? 4. How 
could the baby have been protected from Mr. Fly ? 
5. What did friend Amos do ? 

6. Find out why there are so many flies. 

7. What more must we all do to get rid of flies? 

8. This story suggests three things to do to get rid 
of flies. What are they ? 

Other Selections : The Spider and the Fly, Howitt ; 
Mosquitoes, Animal Life, Bass; The House Fly, Na- 
ture Study and Life, Hodge ; The Story of a Fly, Mr. 
Fly and Mrs. Mosquito, Keep Well Stories for Little 
Folks, M. F. Jones. 



OLD MRS. SIPPI 

Some story-tellers like to talk about them- 
selves, others like to talk about their friends. 
Whois talking in this story of Mrs. Sippi? If 
you were going to have pictures to help in tell- 
ing this story, what ones would you wish? Try 
to find some that will help us to see Mrs. Sippi 
at work. 

I am going to tell you a story about an old, 
old lady. I am very fond of her and am 
often in her company. This old lady is very 
active. She is always on the move. For one 
of her age, she can do more work in a day 
than anyone I ever saw. And, strange to 
say, she is vsdlling to work for anyone and 
never takes any pay for her work. 

This old lady has an odd name. She is 
called Mrs. Sippi and she is a river. She 
has a great many children. They are called 
branches, after the branches of a tree, I sup- 
pose. Some of the branches feel so big — so 
important — that people call them trib-u-ta- 
ries. Mrs. Sippi and her tributaries form 
the longest river in the world. 

205 
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One day Mrs, Sippi invited me to take a 
ride in a boat, I felt very happy, for I 
thought my old friend was showing me a 
special favor. Soon I discovered my mis- 
take, for I saw many boats coming and 
going. Some were carrying coal, others 
wheat and flour, and still others were carry- 
ing people. At one place I passed a large 
raft of logs ; there must have been thousands 
of logs tied together in that raft. A steam- 
boat kept it in mid-stream, and some men 
and dogs walked about over the logs. 

There is another thing you must know 
about this interesting old lady. I have said 
she was always on the move and always 
working. She is, and she is always hungry. 
She has the largest appetite I ever saw. She 
eats all the time and never gets full. She 
eats rocks and soil, and is always hungry 
for more. 

One time a farmer went to bed without 
locking up his farm. The next morning his 
farm was gone. Mrs. Sippi had eaten it for 
her supper I I don 't think the farm tasted 
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very good or agreed with the old lady, A 
few weeks later a new island was discovered 
several miles down the river and it looked 
very much like the farmer's lost farm! 

One time a party of wise men visited the 
old lady at Keokuk, Iowa. She invited them 
to take a ride and carried them many miles 
up the river and back. The men talked and 
talked. They asked the old lady all manner 
of questions, and she freely answered them. 
They took many measures of her as though 
they were going to make her a new dress. 
At last, when they had found out all they 
could about Mrs. Sippi, one of the wise men 
explained why they had come. 

^^We are going to put a great concrete 
dam at this point," said he, ^^and make you 
work for us. We want you to help us fur- 
nish electric lights to all the people in the 
cities and towns for a hundred miles around 
here. We want you to furnish the power 
to run the mills and factories in those towns, 
and we want you to pump the water and 
pull the street cars." 
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Now what do you say, Mrs. Sippi?'' 
The old lady's reply was quite hke her. 
She said, ^ ^ It is my nature to work. I must 
work. If I can make so many people happy 
in so many places and in so many ways, I 
am only too glad to serve you. I will work 
for you as long as you hke and never charge 
you a cenf 

These' are only a few of the ways Mrs. 
Sippi works for people. When you begin 
the study of Geography you will learn more 
about this wonderful old lady. 

— J. A. Harley 
Helps to Study 

1. What is the name of this old lady? 2. What 
kind of person is she? 3. What are her children 
called ? 4. What kind of work does Mrs. Sippi do ? 
5. What happened to the farm? 6. What hap- 
pened at Keokuk, Iowa? 7. Tell five things that 
a river does. 

Other Selections: A Eiver^s Journey, Fairbanks; 
Where Go the Boats ? Stevenson ; Merchant Ships and 
What They Bring, S. E. Brainer; The Brook, Tenny- 
son. 



THE LITTLE WANDEEEES* 

Once upon a time there lived a king and 
a queen in a far away country. The king 
and queen were not happy. They had no 
little children of their own. One day in 
spring, when the trees were in blossom and 
the birds were singing, they found a little 
girl with a babe in her arms sitting on the 
doorstep of the palace. The little girl said, 
**I have no father, no mother, no home.'' 

The queen said, **Let us make a home for 
these little wanderers.'' The king agreed. 
^^They shall be our children," he said. So 
they took them into the palace, and all were 
happy ever after. 

*A Beading Test. For directions, see Teachers^ 
Manual. 

PETS AND BABIES 

Hens and chickens, cats and kittens, dogs and 
puppies, rabbits and bunnies threaten our garden. 

If you think it is a wise plan to let these pets 
play in the garden, write the word ** pets''. If it 
is not a wise plan write the word ** babies''. 
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EAETH WORMS AT WORK 

Earthworms have no eyes but they are 
wonderful workers. If you want to see just 
how the earthworm works, try the following 
experiment. 

Get two glass jars. Fill them half full of 
rich moist earth. Then fill the remaining 
part with moist sand. Drop several earth- 
worms on top of the sand. Keep one jar in 
a dark place or wrap it with paper. Set the 
other jar in a light place. After a few days, 
observe what has happened. 

— SiMPi^ Experiments 

Helps to Study 

1. In which jar did the earthworms work? 

2. How did the earthworm help to prepare the soil ? 

3. Which soil does he prefer, sand or earth ? 

A WISH 

Don't you wish you were an airman 
Don 't you wish that you could fly ? 

Don't you think it would be jolly 
Saihng Vay up in the sky? 
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MAET ELLEN'S WISE PTJECHASE 
This story tells us of a wise purchase made by 
a little girl in early pioneer times. Bead to 
find out what she bought with her money. 

In the early days of our country money 
was scarce, so the storekeepers took nails 
instead of money for their goods. Even 
today country people often bring butter and 
eggs to town and "trade" them for gro- 
ceries ; no money is used either by the grocer 
or by the farmer. But in those early days it 
was very common to use nails for money. 

Mary Ellen's father and grandfather 
were iron workers. During the day they 
dug iron ore. At night, while grandmother 
knitted stockings and mother spun the wool, 
Mary Ellen sat by the chimney and watched 
the flames leap and the ore turn to a soft red 
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mass. Then, when it was just right, father 
and grandfather took the iron out of the 
fire and hammered it on the anvil into 
smooth, long nails. 

In making one of these nails, grandfather 
took more time and care than usuaL When 
he had finished he said, *^ That's the smooth- 
est and straightest nail I have made for 
many a day. You shall have it, little 
daughter, to buy whatever you hke.'' 

The next day Mary Ellen and her mother 
started for town on horseback. As her 
father lifted her upon the horse behind her 
mother, he said, ' ' These are troublous times, 
little daughter, so use your nail-rod wisely.'' 
And grandfather called out, ^^ Spend nothing 
in vain show and idle frippery, Mary Ellen. " 

All during the pleasant ride through the 
woods, Mary Ellen thought happily of what 
she would buy at the store. 

At last the store was reached. While her 
mother exchanged her nail-rods for tea and 
sugar, Mary Ellen looked about her. High 
on a shelf stood a smart httle row of jugs 
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and plates and glass mugs. She climbed on 
a box and spelled out the words on the mugs : 
^ ^ To a Good Girl, ' ' ^ ^ To a Good Boy. ' ' There 
was one pink plate with a picture of a castle 
and a little boat sailing on the pink water. 
When the storekeeper had taken it down 
and Mary Ellen had found that the price 
was one nail-rod, she felt sure that she 
wanted it. ^ ^ I 'U take the plate, if you please, 
Sir," she said to the storekeeper. 

But as the plate was being wrapped, she 
seemed to hear her father's voice, ^^Use your 
nail-rod wisely, httle daughter. These are 
troublous times. '^ 

Mary Ellen hesitated. The plate was so 
pretty, and grandfather had said she might 
buy what she pleased. But the brave little 
girl hesitated only a moment. Then brush- 
ing away a tear of disappointment, she said, 
' ' I think I '11 not take the plate after all, sir. 
These are such troublous times,'' she added 
in the words of her father. 

When the shoppers came home that eve- 
ning, the packages were spread out on the 
table for all to see. 
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**And what did my little maid buy with 
her nail-rod?'' asked Grandfather. 

Mary Ellen laid her package on the table 
with the rest. What do you suppose it was ? 
A bag of salt I "I knew we had to have this, ' ' 
she said, * * so I bought salt with my nail-rod. ' ' 

— Adapted 
Helps to Study 

The outliae of this story has two parts: the first 
part tells us about money ; the second part tells us 
about a purchase. 

Money : 

1. Some things used for money in early times, 
a. 

b. 
c. 

2. Why nails were used by this family, 
a. 

b. 

3. Grandfather's gift to Mary EUen. 
a. 

b. 

Purchase : 

1. Mary Ellen's journey to town, 
a. 

b. 
c. 

2. What happened at the store, 
a. 

b. 
c. 
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3. Why Mary Ellen changed her mind, 
a. 

b. 

4. Mary Ellen's purchase. 

Other Selections: Salt, Polly, the Pioneer, Nida; 
Father Thrift and His Animal Friends, Sindelab; The 
Bundle of Sticks, Folk Tale; The Ant and the Cricket, 
Old Rhyme. 

HOW TO MEMORIZE 

Read the first stanza of this selection. Lift your 
eyes and repeat what you have read. Repeat it 
again, and then read the next stanza. Lift your 
eyes and repeat the second stanza. When you can 
repeat both stanzas, write them on paper. See how 
long it will take you to memorize the selection. 

True worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And in spite of the fancies of youth, 

There is nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 



"WILLIE AND THE FLOWER FESTIVAL 

In some parts of the United States flower 
festivals are held every year. This story tells 
us about a flower festival in one of our western 
states, but it tells us more than that. It tells 
us about a little boy named Willie. "When you 
have read the story through you may want to 
give it another name. Think of this as you 
read. 

Early one spring Mr. Bates bought "Willie 
a spotted pony named Calico. For the first 
two weeks Willie could scarcely leave Ms 
new pet alone. "Wherever he went he rode 
Calico, and wherever people saw them they 
stopped to admire the manly little boy and 
the clever little pony. 

Willie had owned his pony only a short 
time, when plans were made for the annual 
flower festival. This was a great day in the 

216 
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city. People came from miles around to see 
the beautiful parade and to hear the bands 
play. Willie, who had never seen a flower 
festival, was very eager for the great day 
to; come. 

On Monday morning, before the festival, 
a gentleman drove up in an automobile to 
the Bates cottage and stopped. Willie went 
out to see what was wanted. After talking 
a few minutes, Willie jumped into the car 
and rode away. 

^^Did you know the gentleman ?'' Mrs. 
Bates called to Mr. Bates on the porch, after 
Willie had gone. 

^^I think it was Mr. Jackson, chairman of 
the flower festival, '^ he replied. 

^^ Really? I wonder what he wants of 
WilUe.^' 
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Probably he wants Willie for a flower 
girl/' he answered, laughing. 

Half an hour later the car came back. 
Willie jumped out and ran to the house with 
happiness written all over his face, 

^^ Guess what I '^ he cried. 

' ' Oh, we never can. Tell us quickly, ' ' said 
his mother, full of interest. 

I'm to be the marshal of the big parade 
in the flower festival, ' ' he answered. 

^^You?'' both his father and mother ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

^^Yes, I'm the marshal and the best part 
of all, I'm to ride Calico." Then he went 
on to tell them all about it. 

^ ^ ^ 

When the big parade formed and started 

up the street, Willie rode at the head. The 

little horse and rider won great applause. 

Cahco was all covered with a blanket made 

of great pink and white roses. The leather 
straps of her bridle and the reins, also, were 

covered with them. On her head she bore 

the biggest and handsomest white rose you 
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ever saw. Willie was dressed in pink and 
white. He wore pink tights, pink slippers, 
a doublet of broad pink and white stripes, 
a cloak of pink and white roses, and a crown 
of roses on his head. He also wore a wig of 
long yellow hair, which came down to his 
shoulders and made him look as if he had 
stepped out of a story book. 

Then followed in the parade a large num- 
ber of handsome floats, gayly decorated 
automobiles, three bands, and a long line of 
school children. And everywhere were 
flowers. Some of the autos were completely 
covered with them. Some were decked in 
red flowers, some in blue or yellow, and some 
in many colors. 

Whenever Willie got a little ahead, he 
stopped his pony and had him bow to the 
crowd on either side of the street. The 
people clapped their hands and thought 
Calico was the smartest little horse they had 
ever seen. 

Just behind Willie was a float drawn by 
two white horses. Four little girls to repre- 
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sent the North, the South, the East, and the 
West sat on the four sides of the float. The 
horses were guided by two boys who marched 
along one at each bridle. Willie heard one 
of the boys talking to his horse frequently 
and wondered if the horse was frightened 
by the noise of the band which followed this 
float. 

Suddenly, a motorcycle came tearing 
along the street. Apparently its rider had 
lost control of his machine. People began 
to scream. One of the boys leading the white 
horse behind Wilhe yelled, ^^Whoa ! Whoa !'' 
as if frightened and unable to manage his 
horse. The next thing Willie knew, he saw 
one of the white horses go plunging by him 
and reahzed it had started to run away. It 
was dragging its mate, and the float with 
four frightened little girls in it. Willie knew 
something must be done and that quickly. 
Without waiting an instant, he gave Calico 
a sharp command and the little pony leaped 
into the air. In a few jumps, she reached 
the side of the white horse and Willie leaned 
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over and seized the horse's bridle. He pulled 
with all his might. Fortunately, the horse 
had not got a good start and Willie was able 
to stop him. It was all over in a minute and 
Willie was trying to tell the little girls not 
to be frightened any more, when a mounted 
policeman came galloping up. He had been 
looking for trouble way back at the end of 
the procession. 

Willie was quite a hero. A large number 
of people who had seen it all came to him 
and told him how brave he was. He tried to 
get away and go home as soon as he could 
because so many people made him feel 
rather shy. 

A few days later, his father brought home 
a paper, and handed it to Willie with a smile 
on his face. 

^ ^You're in the paper, son,'' he said. 

Willie opened it and looked. There was 
a fine picture of Willie on his pony at the 
head of the flower festival parade, and under 
the picture were the words, ^^The Hero of 
the Flower Festival. ' ' 

— Martha S. Newell 
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A MATCHING GAME 

When you have finished reading, try this match- 
ing game. Get ready to play it by numbering each 
of the paragraphs in the story in order, as one, two, 
three, etc. Read the names of the paragraphs 
which I have given below and arrange them in 
order to fit the story as you would tell it. Read the 
story again, if you need to do so. Write the num- 
bers and names of paragraphs in order. 

1. Willie's new pet. 

2. The conversation between Mr. and Mrs. 
Bates. 

3. Why Willie and his pony attracted so much 
attention. 

4. How Willie and Calico were dressed for the 
parade. 

5. The parade. 

6. The chairman of the flower festival at the 
Bates cottage. 

7. The float drawn by frisky horses. 

8. The choice of a marshal. 

9. How Calico won applause. 

10. The cause of the runaway and what WilUe 
did to prevent it. 

11. What WiUie was called and how he was 
treated. 

12. How others learned of what he had done. 

Other Selections: The Feast of Dolls, Our Little 
Japanese Cousin, Wade; Christmas Day in Mexico, 
Around the World, Carroll. 






A RELAY GAME 

game may be played in the 
)olroom. It is played with 
cil, paperj and quick wits, 
h row of pupils forms a 
team. The pupil in the front seat is the cap- 
tain of his team. 

To play the game, the teacher will select 
some word, such-aa^" house/' and when she 
says, "All ready, house !" each captain must 
write a sentence about a house. One may 
write, "I see a house." Another may write, 
**I live in a house," or whatever he wishes 
to say. 

As soon as a captain has finished his sen- 
tence, he hands the paper and pencil to the 
next member behind him. This pupil must 
write the same sentence with the same pencil 
but add one new word. He may write, "I 
live in a new house. ' ' Then the third member 
writes the sentence, adding another new 
word, such as, "I live in a new white house ;" 
and so on to the end of the. row. The first 
row to finish wins the game, —tu Game Book 



A VISIT TO A DAIRY FAEM 

Did you ever visit a dairy farm? I hope you 
have, for you will have better pictures in your 
mind when you read about the boys and girls 
who did visit one of the finest dairy farms in 
the country. As you read, try to form a pic- 
ture of everything the children saw. 

One fine spring day some children and 
their teacher went to visit a dairy farm 
v^hich was not far away. They went in auto- 
mobiles and were soon there. They were met 
at the gate by the owner, Mr. Shoemaker, 
who had invited them to be his guests for 
the afternoon. 

^^Now, I think we shaU look at the herds. 
You know I have about one hundred cows 
in aU. They are looked after as carefully 
as you are watched by the school nurse. Yes, 
I have a doctor who looks after the cows," 
said Mr. Shoemaker, as they walked along 
the lane to the pasture, 

^^ Those are fine looking cows,'' said Will. 
^^I know these are Holsteins because they 
are black and white.'' 
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^^Wlaat do you call those white and tan 
colored ones?'' asked Henry. 

r 

Guernseys/' replied Mr. Shoemaker. 

We choose the Guernseys and Holsteins 
because they are strong and healthy and give 
plenty of milk. We aim to send out pure, 
natural milk from our dairy." 

On the way back to the cow barn, Mr. Shoe- 
maker explained how the cows are kept in 
the pasture or meadow for a part of the day, 
but are brought to the barns for feeding and 
milking night and morning. ' ' Each cow has 
her stall in the barn. She is comfortable, 
for the stables are hght, airy, extremely 
clean and quiet. The floors are concrete and 
the walls are smooth and white. 

' ' Watch the men put down the hay for the 
cows," said Mr. Shoemaker. 

' ' Tell the boys and girls what else is given 
them to eat, Frank," said our host to the 
stable man. 

^^We give them silage (com and cow peas 
chopped fine), bran, hominy, gluten and 
beet pulp. All of this helps to make good 



rich milk — the kind you Uke to drink at 
every meal." 

Just then some milkers in white uniforms 
appeared — white suits, white caps — all fresh 
and clean as new milk itself. Each milker 
passed into the stall very quietly and the 
boys and girls were asked to talk in low tones 
while the milking was going on. 

Each cow has a name : Rose, Snow White, 
Blue Face, Spot, Forward, etc., and each has 
her own pail with a small mouth into which 
she is milked. The milk is weighed, and a 
record made for each milking. Then the lid 
to the pail is fastened down tight and the 
pail is swung into a little car run by elec- 
tricity which takes it to the milk room where 
the milk is strained and cooled. 
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^^I'd Hke to foUow Snow White's milk 
through the dairy/' said Mary. 

^^Let us all go/' said Mr. Shoemaker to 
the whole party. ^^ Watch the pail of milk 
on its journey into the strainers, into the 
coolers, into the bottles, into the boxes ready 
for shipment. The boxes are placed on the 
large trucks which go to the city every day. 
From the milk station it is taken by milkmen 
direct to the homes. ' ' 

All the children rushed out of the barn. 

Oh ! see the shiny milk cans on the trol- 
leys," said Susan Dorsey. 

^^Yes, the bright tin pails shine in the 
sun as they go sailing along on the overhead 
trolleys," said Mr. Shoemaker. ^^You see 
we milk our cows long before dark on these 
spring days because they are milked very 
early each morning. ' ' 

Into the dairy sailed the milk by way of 
the trolley, and by way of the strainers into 
the great coolers against whose sides the 
water played in a constant stream. 

^^Come! see the bottles!" called Marv 
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Harper. ^^Do see the bottles!'' A brush in- 
side, a brush outside, washed the bottles as 
each passed along in a trough, one after an- 
other, under the running water. 

^^How clean everything isl'' said Miss 
Hanna. 

Bottles, bottles, bright and clean. 
Cleanest, sweetest milk IVe seen." 
sang one lad under his breath, as he watched 
the bottles filled, one by one. 

Mr. Shoemaker heard him, however, and 
smiling, patted him on the shoulder. He 
said, ^^ We aim to have clean, pure milk for 
our customers by keeping everything in the 
dairy sweet and clean, from the cows down 
to the milk-cap which each bottle wears. ' ' 

Into the ice chest went the bottles of milk, 
then into boxes ready for shipment to the 
city. 

^^ Perhaps we shall have some of this milk 
on the breakfast table tomorrow morning, ' ' 
said one of the children as they said good- 
bye. 

— IsoBEL Davidson 
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Helps to Study 

1. Why did the children and their teacher go to 
the dairy farm? 2. Find three facts which you did 
not know before. 3. Ask three questions which 
you wish your classmates to answer. 4. Ask three 
other questions which are not answered in the 
story, but which you would like to have answered. 

Read the following phrases as quickly and as 
smoothly as you can: 

visit a dairy farm; his guests for the afternoon; 
watched by the school nurse; pure, natural milk; 
extremely clean and quiet; run by electricity. 

Other Selections : How We Are Fed, Chamberlain ; 
How to Make Cottage Cheese, Cooh Book; Little Brown 
Hands, Krout; The Story of the Milk, Child's World, 
Poulsson; What the Little Men Told Ted, Jordan; 
The Care of Milk, Leaflet, Department of Agriculture; 
Thank You, Pretty Cow, Taylor; The Friendly Cow, 
Stevenson; Household Science Readers. 

DON'T GIVE UP 

If youVe tried and have not won, 

Never stop for crying; 
All that's great and good is done 

Just by patient trying. 

Though yoimg birds in flying fall 
StiU their wings grow stronger; 

And the next time they can keep 
Up a little longer. 



A GAEDEN HELPER 

Many an honest heart is hidden beneath a 
homely face. Pretty features we all admire, 
but we should always look for the good below 
the surface. This little story will tell you of a 
good honest fnend whose face has only one 
pretty feature — a jeweled eye. If you can find 
one of these little friends, look closely for the 
jewel. 

You have often seen the clumsy, brown 
toad, half buried in the soil. You may 
have dug him up in hoeing potatoes or other 
vegetables, and wondered why you had not 
noticed him before. 

This toad is one of the most useful helpers 
you can have in fighting garden enemies. 
He selects a good location, half buries him- 
self in the soil, and waits for some insect to 
pass. Then he flashes out his long tongue, 
pulls his victim inside his great jaws, and 
swallows it. 

By his brown color and the brown soil with 
wbich he is often covered, the toad is so 
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hidden that his victims come within easy 
reach before they are aware of danger. The 
food of a toad consists of bugs, grubs, worms, 
flies, mosquitoes, crickets, grasshoppers, and 
smaller insects. He is so protected by his 
thick, warty skin that birds, cats, and dogs 
leave him strictly alone. 

Some girls are afraid of a toad. That is 
because they have never become acquainted 
with their little friend. The toad is perfectly 
harmless, and will soon make friends if 
given a chance. 

The next time that you see a toad in your 
garden, I know that you will say, ^^Good 
morning. Little Friend. I am glad to see 
you. You are very welcome in my garden. ' ' 

— ^AvA Nelson 

Things to Do 

Prepare a little talk to prove to anyone that the 
toad is harmless and useful. 

Other Selections: Hoptoad's Friend, Ada M. Skin- 
ner; The Toad, Stickney Third Reader; Where the 
Toads Came From, Classic Myths, Judd; Latona and 
the Frogs, In Mythland, Beckwith. 



SCHOOL ROOM MOVIES— STOEY FRIENDS 

To the Teacher: This exercise is in the natiire 
of a review. Tou may wish to extend the list of 
characters. Allow only the actors to read the 
parts assigned to them. The other pupils are 
to guess what characters are impersonated 
and decide which actor interpreted his part 
best. It will add to the merriment to place the 
articles needed for the make-ups in the cloak- 
room before the parts are assigned. 

Number 1. You are Uncle Sam. Tou 
dress in a long coat and wear a tall hat. If 
you Tsdsh, wear a flag for a vest and carry a 
cane. When you come into the room raise 
yocir hat and say, "How do you do, my chil- 
dren." Then step to the front of the room 
and give a little talk about Safety First. 
Give aU of the Safety First Rules you can. 
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Number 2. You are Abraham Lincoln. 
You make yourself appear as taU as you can 
by putting on a long coat. Then you stride 
slowly to the front of the room and tell the 
joke about how long a man's legs ought to be. 
If you wish, tell some other story as you 
think Lincoln would have told it. 

Number 3. You are Grandfather Kettle. 
You come in with a tin pail over your head 
and tell what happened one Sunday morn- 
ing when you were a child. 

Number 4. You are an Indian. You 
may wear an Indian hat or a few feathers 
stuck in your cap. Over your shoulder is 
a broomstick or a toy gun. You peer through 
the door. Then you step in cautiously and 
look about. You may spy the waste paper 
basket and repeat the exclamation of the 
Indian in the story of the Two Brass Ket- 
tles. You fire your gun, bangl and then 
take fright and run for the door. 

Number 5. You are a little market boy. 
You trudge across the room whistling a tune 
and carrying a market basket (dinner pail) 
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on your arm. You stop suddenly and listen 
while a voice behind the teacher's desk says, 
^^W-h-o a-r-e y-o-u?'' You reply, ^^My 
name is Willie Johnson. I live by the bridge 
and I 'm on my way home. ' ' When the voice 
says, ^^ 0-0-0 ! I'll get y-o-u,'' drop the 
basket in fright and scoot for the door as 
fast as you can run. 

Number 6. You are the little French 
baker boy. You come in with your sleeves 
rolled up and a little white cap on your head. 
You will step to the teacher's desk, and begin 
to knead dough. A moment later you may 
pretend to wrap up a loaf of bread (book) 
for a customer. You may leave the room 
with the remark, ^^Now I must look after 

mv oven." 

«/ 

Number 7. You are the Lamp Lady. 
You may wear a nurse 's cap if you wish or 
come in just as Florence did. You will dis- 
cover an injured toy dog behind the teach- 
er's desk. You may growl for it and then 
talk to it as you think Florence might have 
done. You will need a pan of water and a 
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for the dog's leg. Lastly say, 
"Good-bye, Cap, I hope you will be better 
tomorrow." 

Number 8. You are Mary Ellen. As you 
come into the room, pretend you are in a 
store. Look all about at the things oji the 
shelves. Spy a plate and spell out slowly, 
"To a Good Girl." Then say, "I'll take this 
plate, if you please." Lastly say, "No, I'll 
take a bag of salt instead." 

Number 9. You are Ben Franklin. You 
come into the room and approach tbe teach- 
er's desk. You buy a whistle and throw 
down your pennies on her desk. As she 
hands you the whistle (penholder or ruler) 
begin tooting and keep tooting until you 
are out of the room. 



TWO FROGS 

Nearly everyone enjoys a funny story. After 
you find the funny part in this story, see if you 
can tell it so as to make others enjoy the fun. 

One time two frogs fell into a large can 
of cream. They began at once to struggle to 
get out, leaping for the top, but always fall- 
ing back. One of them very soon became 
discouraged and began saying, ^^It's no use ; 
it's no use.'' But the other one kept on try- 
ing and said, ^^I'll never give up.'' 

Several hours later when the frogs were 
discovered in the can, the one that said 
^^It's no use" was dead; and the other one 
was sitting on a cake of butter singing: 

I'll never give up ; 

I'll never give up. 
Butter and cream, 
I'll never give up.'^ 

— Science and Invention 

Other Selections : Latona and the Frogs, In Myth- 
land, Beokwith ; The Frog Who Wanted to be as Big 
as an Ox, Fable; Why the Frogs Have Green Coats, 
That's Why Stories, Bbyoe; The Origin of Ftoga, 
Judd; Frogs at School, Coopeb. 
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SETTING A TABLE 

Here are some rules for setting a table. Your 
problem is to see how carefully you can follow 
directions. Boys can set the table for Mother 
just as well as girls, if they are careful and 
take pains. 
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|E SURE your hands and nails 
are clean and your hair brushed 
before beginning any work in 
dining room or kitchen, 

1. Place a silence cloth on the table to 
protect it from hot dishes and to lessen the 
sound, 

2. Spread the table cloth out smooth and 
even. 

3. Carry the flat silver to the table on a 
tray. Place the knife at the right of each 
place with the blade turned in. Place the 
fork at the left with the tines up. Place 
the spoons at the right of the knife. 

4. Place the napkin at the left of the fork. 

5. Set the glass at the tip of the knife. 

6. Place the bread and butter plate in 
front of the tip of the fork. 
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7. Place the butter knife, if one is used, 
on the bread and butter plate. 

8. Put the carving knife and fork at 
Father's right hand. 

9. Set cups and saucers at Mother's left 
hand. 

10. Set the salt and pepper shakers at 
each side of the table. 

11. If dishes are cold, warm them before 
bringing them to the table. 

12. While the meal is cooking, place the 
cold food on the table. Fill the cream 
pitcher; cut the butter into even squares 
and put it on the bread and butter plates. 

13. When the food is ready to be served, 
place the stack of plates between Father's 
knife and fork. 

14. Place the tea or coffee pot at Mother's 
right hand. 

15. Place the meat platter in front of 
Father's place and the vegetable dish at his 

right hand. —Mary Gardner 

Exercise 
Diagram the table, set for four persons. 



THE RABBIT WHO "WAS GOING TO TELL 

This story teUs us how grandmother kept the 
Sabbath when she was a little girl. Find out 
what things grandmother had to do that were 
different from what you do today. Make a list 
of these things as you read. 

"Good! I needn't go to church today I" 
cried Nelson. "People with sore throats 
don't have to go." 

"That reminds me," said Nelson's Grand- 
mother. 

Now you may not know what Nelson knew 
very well. He knew that the remark, "That 
reminds me," meant the beginning of about 
the nicest thing in the world — one of Grand- 
mother's stories. He knew, also, that the 
place for a little boy when his Grandmother 
is telling a story is on a stool at her feet. 
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' ' That reminds me, ' ' said Ms Grandmother 
again, taking off her spectacles, ' ' of one Sab- 
bath when I was a little girl and thought that 
I should like to stay at home. In those 
days churchgoing was pretty hard for small 
people. The sermons were very long and 
tiresome. The pews were so high a child 
could scarcely see over the top. A tithing- 
man, too, was on the watch for wriggling 
boys and sleepy girls. He carried a long 
stick from one end of which dangled a rab- 
bit's foot; on the other end, was a wooden 
knob. He passed up and down the aisle 
during the sermon. If he found a boy asleep, 
he tapped him on the head with the wooden 
knob. If a girl happened to fall asleep, he 
tickled her cheeks with the rabbit's foot. 
Thus, if the minister couldn't keep people 
awake, the tithing-man would. 

^^Well, that Sabbath the sun was shining 
and the birds were singing. The wind that 
stole in through the windows brought sweet 
perfume and whispered in my ear, ^Come 
out and playl' Indeed, everything in the 
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big world out-of -doors was teasing, ^Coine 
out and play I ' I was all ready for church, 
in my new dress and big bonnet. Mother 
had set me in a chair to keep me clean while 
she dressed the other children. Well, it was 
hard for a httle girl Uke me to sit still and 
wait. So, the next time the wind whispered 
*Come out and play,' I edged from my chair 
and, when mother wasn 't looking, ran as fast 
as I could through the fields and into the 
woods. 

^^Then a strange thing happened. The 
birds, instead of singing to me, all began to 
scold. The flowers seemed to shrink away 
and the wind to laugh at me. Then the 
church bell began to ring. It said plainly, 
^Come, come !' just as the outdoor things had 
said it when I was in the house. Then I saw 
a rabbit peeping at me through a clump of 
ferns. He took one look at me and then ran 
away as fast as he could go. I knew he was 
going to tell the tithing-man how wicked I 
wa;s — the tithing-man to whom the rabbits 
gave their feet to tickle sleepy girls in church. 
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^^ At that moment I heard Farmer Greenes 
voice and the rumble of carriage wheels. It 
didn't take me long to run out to the road 
and beg Fanner Green to take me up beside 
him. He smiled as he hf ted me into the car- 
riage and didn't even ask how I happened 
to be so far from home. 

^^Soon I was sitting in our pew with my 
feet danghng.'' Nelson's grandmother 
paused. 

''Is that all?" asked Nelson. 

''Yes," said his grandmother, gently. 

"My throat feels better. Will you please 
tie my necktie, grandmother? I am going 
to church." 

— Mothers' Magazine 
Helps to Study 

1. In what ways were Nelson and his grand- 
mother aUke? 2. What did the wind seem to say 
to the little girl? 3. What did she think all the 
outdoor people were saying to her when she ran 
away? 4. Why was she so afraid of the rabbit? 

Other Selections: Sabbath Customs, Stories of 
Colonial Children, Pratt ; Colonial Days, Welsh ; The 
Pilgrims Going to Church, Boughton. 



THE FLAG LADY 

At 239 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, stands a little old 
house with a glorious his- 
tory. It is the birthplace of 
Old Glory. How our first 
flag happened to he horn 
there and who made it is a 
story every child should 
know and love to tell. 

We must begin by telling you a little bit 
of the story of our country. There was a 
time — about one hundred and fifty years 
ago — ^when our country belonged to Eng- 
land. She was called the mother country, 
and America was her daughter. Each state 
was called a colony and there were thirteen 
of them — thirteen daughters. 

By and by a quarrel arose. The thirteen 
daughters quarreled with their mother. 
They went to war. England sent an army 
over here to punish her daughters, the colo- 
nists, and the colonists raised an army to 
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drive the English out of this country. In 
the end, the colonists won, and America be- 
came a free coimtry. 

But we started to tell you how the first 
flag came to be made. When the war began 
George Washington was made General and 
put in command of the American Army. 
Each of the thirteen colonies sent troops to 
aid General Washington. When they came, 
he discovered that each colony had its own 
flag and imif orms for its men, different from 
all the rest. Washington didn^t like this. 
The army looked to him like the soldiers of 
thirteen different countries. So he talked 
the matter over with his officers and they 
agreed that it would be better if all of the 
troops carried the same kind of a flag. 

At that little house on Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, of which we have spoken, lived a 
young widow by the name of Betsy Ross. 
She was a seamstress and was so skillful 
that her work became known far and wide. 
Even General George Washington had heard 
of her skill with the needle. How natural. 
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therefore, that he should turn to Mistress 
Ross when he sought someone to make a flag 
for his aimy. 

One afternoon, Betsy Ross was busily ply- 
ing her needle, when there appeared at her 
door a tall, handsome gentleman in the uni- 
form of a colonial officer. Prom his broad- 
cloth coat and gold braid Betsy knew at once 
that he was an officer of high rank. It was 
General Washington himself with several 
of his aids. 

Mistress Ross felt shy in his presence, but 
she dropped a courtesy as she welcomed him 
to her humble cottage. 

^^ Mistress Ross,^' began General Wash- 
ington, ^^we have learned of your skill with 
the needle and have come to consult you 
about making a flag for our army." 

^*You honor me, General Washington,'' 
Mistress Ross replied, **I have long been of 
a desire to put my needle into one flag and 
one only. What might be your wishes in the 
pattern of this flag?'' 
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^*We have some drawings here," con- 
tinued General Washington, pulling a paper 
out of his pocket, ^^but we have not decided 
upon a final design. In some way, I wish 
the thirteen colonies to be represented and 
I think the flag should contain a star. Here 
is my design for the star.'' 

Mistress Ross took the paper and looked 
at the star. A twinkle came into her eyes as 
she spoke. ^^You have your eyes on your 
men. General Washington, during the night 
marches, not on the stars. Your star is 
drawn with six points, and it should have 
only five points. May I be so bold as to show 
you how to make a five-pointed star?" 

Then she took a white piece of cloth, 
folded it deftly and with one snip of her 
scissors, cut out a perfect star witH five 
points I 

General Washington bowed and smiled 
as he said, ^^Well done, Mistress Ross. I 
have the idea of an American flag in mind 
but you have it in your flngers. I am sure 
now I may leave the designing of the new 
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flag to you, and I hope that all of the colonies 
will see fit to adopt it. Good afternoon, Flag 
Lady, ' ' and he bowed his way out of the door. 

The officers had no sooner left the house 
than Betsy Ross began to plan the new flag. 
To herself she said, ^^This is my chance to 
do something for my country. It may be 
that I can serve the cause and honor my 
country by designing the new flag for the 
army. I will do my best.'' 

From a box of trimmings Mistress Ross 
selected pieces of silk of various colors. She 
tried flrst one pattern and then another. She 
stitched and ripped and stitched again. 
Finally, she hit upon a pattern that suited 
her, and this was the plan of it : 

She cut seven long strips of red and six 
long strips of white and sewed them to- 
gether — one strip for each colony. In one 
corner she sewed a large piece of blue on 
which thirteen white stars were arranged in 
a circle. There was a star for each colony 
and the circle meant that they should shine 
without end. 
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And now comes the best part of all. When 
General Washington saw the new flag, he 
was greatly pleased with it ; his aids, also, 
declared it was the most beautiful flag they 
had ever seen. In a short time it became the 
emblem of our coimtry, and has remained 
so ever since. And Betsy Ross, who made 
our first flag, will ever be known as the Flag 
Lady. 

— ^After Eggleston 
Helps to Study 

Match the names of the paragraphs given below 
with the paragraphs in the story. When the para- 
graphs are in order they will help you to remember 
each part of the story so you can tell it to someone 
who has not had a chance to read this story. 

1. The home of **01d Glory/' 3. A young 
widow skilled with her needle. 5. A mother and 
her daughters one hundred and fifty years ago. 
6. The quarrel between the mother and her daugh- 
ters and how it turned out. 7. What Washington 
wanted for the soldiers from each colony. 4. An 
afternoon call upon a lady. 8. 'Well done." 

9. General Washington's plan for a flag. 2. The 
two stars. 10. How the five pointed star was made. 
13. What everyone thought of the flag then and 
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what is thought now. 11. How Mistress Ross made 
the flag pattern. 12. The first flag and what each 
piece of it meant. 14. "I will do my best." 

Other Selections: Betsy Ross, Riverside Third 
Reader; The Flag Salute; Our Country's Flag; The 
First American Flag, Kendall Third Reader. 

A MONDAY RIDDLE 

You have but thirty seconds to guess this rid- 
dle. Stop readiQg as soon as you guess it. 

Very useful and very slim, 
Very tidy and very trim. 
Once a week they make display ; 
After that they are hidden away. 
Two long legs, and a very small head ; 
If you can guess it, enough is said. 

THE BLUEBIRD'S SONG 

Little white snowdrop, I pray you arise: 
Bright yellow crocus, come, open your eyes : 
Sweet little violets hid from the cold. 
Put on your mantles of purple and gold. 
Daffodils, daffodils, say, do you hear? 
Summer is coming and springtime is here. 



SOAP-MAKING 

Soap-making in pioneer days was a jolly time 
for the children. They could feed the fire 
under the big kettle. They could run about in 
the big yard as much as they pleased. They 
liked to watch the queer looking mass turn to 
jelly when it was taken out of the big kettle. 
Now soap is made at a big factory. Some day 
you must visit one. 

"Tell me a story, Grandmother; tell me 
about what you did when you were little 
like me." 

It was Fannie, the six-year old grandchild 
of Grandmother Cotton, who begged for a 
story. Fannie was always ready for a story, 
and no stories were quite so interesting to 
her as those which told what grandmother 
did when she was a little girl. 
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^^ Another story! Bless your heart, of 
course you shall have a story, dear," came 
the willing response. ^^Only today I was 
reminded of the first time I helped my 
mother make soft soap. I was then about 
your age, but I remember well how it was 
made. 

One day mother said, ^Daughter, we are 
almost out of soft soap. Don't you want to 
help mother make a new batch?' 

^^Of course I did. I was always glad to 
help mother and learn how things were 
made. So we went into the woodshed to get 
things ready. 

^^In those days everybody burned wood. 
Wood ashes contain lye, and lye is needed for 
making soft soap. So mother kept a barrel 
in the woodshed in which she carefully saved 
all of the ashes from the stove and grate, and 
from time to time poured water into the 
barrel. 

I think there will be plenty of lye this 
time, ' said mother, as she poured more water 
on the barrel of ashes. A brown liquid 
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which kept dripping out of a hole in the 
bottom of the barrel was caught in a large 
wooden pail. 

Daughter, do you suppose you could 
find a fresh eggV asked mother. 

Yes, I know where Old Speckle lays,^ 
was my answer. ^I'll see if she has laid 
today. ^ As I ran to look, I kept wondering 
what mother was going to do with the Qg^. 
I knew she used eggs in making cake, but I 
couldn ^t imagine why she should need an egg 
to make soft soap. 

^^When I returned with Speckle ^s eggj 
mother took it, and to my surprise, put it 
into the pail of lye. It floated. In a moment 
she lifted it out carefully with an iron spoon 
and said, ^See here, daughter, how strong 
this lye is. It can float an e^gg and it would 
eat the skin off your hands, if you held them 
in the pail. ' 

^^I never forgot that lesson and was always 
careful after that to keep away from the lye 

pail. 
**In the door yard a large iron kettle himg 
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from a stout pole between two large posts. 
That was where mother always made the soft 
soap. 

I think we may start the fire imder the 
big kettle now/ said mother. ^ There, now 
you may be the fire-lassie and gather up 
sticks to keep the fire going. Meantime, I 
will bring out the meat scraps and grease to 
put into the kettle.' So saying, she poured 
the pail of lye into the big kettle and went to 
gather up the pans of grease. 

Before I could bring the lye to boiling, 
mother returned with the pans and emptied 
the grease and scraps of meat into the 
kettle. I piled on more sticks and soon 
the kettle began to boil. It sputtered and 
boiled for a long time. Mother stood near 
and skimmed out the scraps of meat and 
bone. 

^^At last she said, ^I think the soap has 
boiled long enough. See, it looks like thick 
jelly. The grease and lye have united and 
formed soap. Now we must pour it into 
these shallow pans, and when the mass cools 
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we shall have nice soft soap.' And it was 
even so. 

^^That was the way people got their soap 
when I was a little girl/' continued grand- 
mother. ' ' Don 't you think it a queer way ? ' ' 

^^Yes, but I wish I had been there to help 
you keep the fire. Can't we make soap to- 
morrow, Grandmother?" 

^^ We shall have to ask mother. Now, good- 
night." 

— Jane Anson 

Helps to Study 

1. What is used in making soft soap ? 2. From 
what is lye made? 3. Why was an egg used? 
4. What is put with the lye to make soap ? 5. Why 
is most of our soap made in factories now instead 
of in the home ? 

Other Selections : Every Day Life in the Colonies, 
Stone and Fickett; How Soap Is Made, Industries 
of Today, P. G. Walsh. 

The world is such a happy place, 
That children whether big or small, 

Should always have a smiling face 
And never, never, sulk at all. 



ANOTHER GARDEN HELPER 

As you came to school some rainy morning, did 
you see any angleworms crawling about on the 
sidewalk or on the ground? If you did, per- 
haps you asked yourself some questions about 
them. This story will help you to answer some 
of the questions which you may have had in 
mind. 

Another garden helper is the earthworm, 
Down in the earth under your garden this 
little creature does his work. He plows and 
harrows and fertilizes the soil. He is always 
busy making a home for himself for, as the 
name tells us, he is an earthworm. He is 
also getting food, since he eats the dirt as he 
goes along. An earthworm is a great eater. 
He will eat bits of leaves, decayed wood, 
seedlings, bits of flesh, and even filter paper. 
Some of it is good food for him. He carries 
a fluid which helps to digest his food. He 
also has a gizzard where the food is ground 
up. He eats and works at the same time. The 
earth which passes through his body is found 
near the opening of his house or burrow. It 

255 
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is called a casting. In this way he is helping 
to make the soil rich. He helps the air to get 
into the ground. He does more than this. 
The fluid which helps to digest his food also 
helps to dissolve sand and make it into fine 
soil. 

Did you ever see earthworms in great 
numbers on the sidewalks and on the ground 
after a heavy rain ? I wonder why. Some 
one told me once when I was a little girl that 
they rained down, but I knew better than 
that. This is the reason. They like the rain 
and wet, so they come to the top of the 
groimd when it rains. If it is warm enough 
and damp enough they will lie at the door of 
their burrows. 

They sometimes come up at night in 
search of food and companions, but if they 
stay out until the morning sun shines down 
upon them, they are apt to be caught by 
the birds. They do not know much about 
the early bird, but they do know that they 
cannot live where it is dry. If it is dry and 
cold they dig down deep into the ground 
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ig where they take long naps. So you see why 

't we never see earthworms when it is very dry 

S' or very cold. 

An earthworm can stand a good deal. He 
e can live a long time with jnst a bit of paper 

for food and plenty of water. He can be cut 
t in two and, if treated just right, there will be 

1 two worms instead of one. He cannot stand 
the dry, hot sun, so he lives a busy life under- 
ground, plowing away from morning till 

night. — ^IsoBEii Davidson 

Helps to Study 

1. What does the earthworm do to help the 
gardener and farmer? 2. How does he help to en- 
•rich the soil? 3. What does the earthworm eat? 
4. What helps to digest his food ? 5. How is sand 
changed? 6. Why do we often see earthworms af- 
ter a rain ? 7. What wiU an earthworm do when it 
is cold and dry? 8. What can you do to an earth- 
worm and have it still ahve ? 9. What wiU cause it 
to die quickly ? 10. Is there anything in the story 
which would lead you to think that the earthworm 
I might not always be helpful ? 

Other Selections: The Worm, Mbs. E. Turnbb; 
Animal Life, Bass; The Earthworm, Nature Study 
and Life, Hodge; The Earthworm Experiment; The 
Little Worm That Was Glad to be Alive, Pbabody. 



TWO STRINGS TO TOUB BOW 

This is a story of two boys who were cousins, 
also, good chiuns. Find out in what ways they 
were aUke and in what ways they were unhke. 
Find out what helped one of the boys to win 
against heavy odds in spite of a little difficulty. 

Prank and Joe were cousins. They were 
about of an age and about of a size, but other- 
wise not at all alike. However, since they 
lived in the same town, they saw each other 
often and were as good chums as two boy 
cousins coTild be. 

One summer they went to visit their Aunt 
Mary who lived in the country. As she was 
reading the weekly paper one day, she 
looked up and said, "Boys, I see there is go- 
ing to be a picnic in the woods next Satur- 
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day. Wouldn't you like to go?'' Of course 
they wanted to go. No boy needs to be coaxed 
to attend a picnic in the woods — ^not if he has 
an Aunt Mary to fix the lunch. 

Saturday came bright and clear. Aunt 
Mary was busy all morning fixing the lunch 
for the picnic while Joe and Frank helped 
Uncle Ned do the chores at the bam. Aunt 
Mary packed the lunch in two baskets and 
tied the covers on carefully with fish line. 
At nine o 'clock all was ready and the family 
started off for the woods. 

When they arrived at the picnic grounds, 
a great many people had already gathered. 
Flags were flying, the band was playing, and 
the baseball game had begun. Surely there 
was promise enough of a good time for all. 
Soon the boys were off, to be gone until the 
dinner bell rang. 

When lunch time came. Aunt Mary said, 
^^Now, boys, get the baskets, and I will 
spread our lunch under this big oak tree," 

Each boy got a basket and began to tug 
away at the knotted cord. Soon Frank said, 
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*^Here is your basket, Aunt Mary, and here 
is the cord.'' 

^^ Thank you, Frank, but you may keep the 
cord, ' ' she answered. And he put it into his 
pocket. 

Then Joe spoke up, ^*Here is the other 
basket. Aunt Mary, I knew you didn 't want 
the cord, so I cut it off and threw it away. ' ' 

^^All right," was Aunt Mary's only an- 
swer. But to herself, she thought how dif- 
ferent were the two boys. Frank was so 
careful and saving, and Joe so careless. 

Soon the lunch was spread. Oh, how good 
eveiything tasted! Aunt Mary seemed to 
know just what hungry boys liked best at a 
picnic, and each boy ate and ate until he 
could eat no more. 

After lunch the games began. At one side 
was an archery contest. This attracted the 
boys at once. At home, they had often prac- 
ticed shooting with bow and arrow. The 
prize was to be a new bow and quiver, so 
Frank and Joe decided to try their skill. 
There were five other boys in the list. 
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**A11 ready for the shoot I'' shouted the 
umpire. ^^Here are the rules of the game- 
Each boy must shoot with his own bow and 
arrow. Nobody must borrow and nobody 
must lend. Three shots and no more. All 
ready, shoot I ^' 

The first boy on the list was Steve. He 
stepped to the line and put an arrow within 
an inch of the mark. ^* There I ^^ he cried, 
beat that if you can.^' 

One after another tried his skill. They 
were all good marksmen, but none could 
strike closer than one inch from the mark. 

Next was Joe's turn. His first shot was 
an inch and a half from the mark. **AhI" 
he said, * that's getting warm. I'll put the 
bull's eye out with my next shot, if I have 
any luck." 

But just as he said luck his string broke. 
* ' Dash it all I ' ' he exclaimed. ^ ' Here, Frank, 
let me take your bow." 

^^No! No!" cried all the other boys. ^^The 
rules are nobody is to borrow and nobody is 
to lend." So poor Joe had to drop out. 
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Now it was Frank's turn. He stepped to 
the line and shot. The first arrow went wide 
of the mark. The second shot was no better. 
Before attempting his last shot, he thought 
he would test his string. Snap I It broke in 
his hands. 

All the crowd began shouting for Steve. 
** Steve 's shot is the closest I Steve wins the 
prize I'' 

But wait. Frank is not through yet. 
From his pocket he drew the fish line, which 
he had saved from the lunch basket, and 
carefully re-strung his bow. 

^ ^ It 's all right, ' ' explained the umpire. * * It 
is his own string, and the boy gets one more 
shot.'' 

This time Frank felt sure of himself. He 
toed the line and sighted the mark. His aim 
was straight and his shot went true. He hit 
the bull's eye square in the center, and the 
prize was fairly won. 

A great shout went up for Frank. Every- 
one shouted, except Joe and Steve, as the 
umpire presented the bow and quiver. 
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On the way home that night Joe said, 
**GeeI Frank, you are always so lucky/' 

*^It isn't luck/' replied Frank, ^^but it is 
a good thing to have two strings to your 
bow." 

— ^H. J. Alva 

Helps to Study 

1. Where did the boys Uve? Where did they 
go? 2. At a picnic what time is usually the best 
time of all to hungry boys and girls? 3. What 
happened at this time which not only tells Aunt 
Mary something, but also tells us something? 
4. What kind of games were held in the afternoon ? 
What is an archery contest? What do you need? 
What is the work of the umpire? 5. Why did 
Frank win the prize ? Why did Joe lose ? 

Read the Imes in the story which tell you why 
Frank was presented with the bow and quiver. In 
what ways can you practice having **Two Strings 
To Your Bow'*? What one word can you use to 
mean much the same thing ? 

Other Selections : The Squirrel 's Arithmetic ; Sav- 
ing for Winter ; Apple Seed John ; Preparing for the 
Future, Child's World, Poulsson ; Story Hour, Bahjsy; 
See a Pin, Pick It Up, Proverb; The Ant and the 
Cricket, Msop; A Bundle of Sticks, Old Tale; The 
Ant and the Grasshopper, Msop. 



YELLOW CORN 

Henry W. Longfellow wrote ' * Hiawatha ' ' and, 
among other stories, he has told us of Mon- 
damin, or how maize came to the Indians. 
Yellow Com is the same story told in another 
way. After you have read this story perhaps 
you will want to read just what Longfellow has 
written. Why not try to write a class poem 
about Yellow Com? 

When white people first came to America, 
they foimd the Indians growing several 
plants which no white man had ever seen 
before. Among these strange plants was a 
new kind of corn — Indian com. 

Indian women grew the com in their gar- 
dens. When it was ripe, they ground it into 
meal from which they made a kind of com 
bread. The Indian children Uked to help 
their mothers shell the com from the cobs. 
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The ears of com were very pretty; some 
were red, some white, others yellow, and 
many were speckled. The children also 
played with the corncobs and built little 
houses, much as our children do now with 
blocks. 

The Indians always had a pretty story to 
explain how they came to have certain 
things. They said com came to the Red Man 
in this way : 

One time an Indian Boy went into the 
forest to live. He had no name ; like every 
Indian boy, he had to do some brave deed 
or bring home some good gift before he could 
have a name. So he built a little wigwam 
in the forest and made himself a bed of hem- 
lock boughs. Then he painted his face to 
look like a Big Brave and stood before his 
doorway. 

The sun was setting. He looked towards 
the sun and prayed, ^^O Great Spirit, send 
me a gift for my people I Send me a good 
gift, I pray.'' Then he lay down to rest in 
his wigwam. 
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The Indian boy was almost asleep when 
he heard someone moving through the 
woods. He started up and saw a strange 
young man coming towards his wigwam. 
On his head were tall, yellow plumes and 
from his shoulders there hung a long green 
cloak. He was the most handsome man the 
boy had ever seen. 

The stranger spoke to the Indian boy and 
said, ^^The Great Spirit has heard your 
prayer and sent me here, fie bids you wres- 
tle with me. If you throw me to the ground, 
you shall win your gift. Until you throw 
me,. you shall have no gift for your people." 

The Indian boy caught every word, and 
was not afraid. He was fond of wrestling 
and had often thrown boys much larger than 
himself. So he took hold of the strange 
young man and began to wrestle. They 
wrestled and wrestled until far into the 
night, but neither could throw the other. At 
last the stranger said, ^^I must go now. To- 
morrow I will come again. Tomorrow you 
may win.'' 
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When the stranger returned next day, the 
struggle began once more. All day they 
wrestled, but neither fell to the ground. 

On the third day, the struggle ended as 
on the first and second days. Then the 
stranger said, ^^You are brave. You have 
the strength of a Bi^ Brave. Tomorrow you 
will win the gift for your people.'' 

On the fourth day, the Indian boy felt the 
strength of a bear in his arms and legs. He 
gritted his teeth and watched for his chance. 
All of a sudden, he grabbed the stranger and 
threw him to the groimd with such force as 
to break his neck. The struggle was ended. 
The boy had won. Mondamin, the stranger, 
lay still on the groimd. 

Under a mound of soft earth, the boy 
buried the gallant wrestler and spread his 
green cloak over the mound. From time to 
time he visited the grave to care for it. On 
one of these visits, he noticed the tall plumes 
of the stranger growing up through the 
earth. By fall, the plumes had become tall 
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stalks of com and from each stalk hung a 
long yellow ear of com. 

Then the Indian boy was happy. He had 
found a gift and had won a name. The Great 
Spirit had answered his prayer and he could 
return home with a gift for his people. 

All around the happy village 

Stood the maize-fields, green and shining, 
Waved the green plumes of Mondamin, 

Waved his soft and sunny tresses 
Filling all the land with plenty. 

— Adapted prom Longfellow 

Helps to Study 

Ask a question on each paragraph which your 
classmates may answer, as : 

1. When the white people came to America 
what did they find? 2. Who raised the Indian 
com ? 3. How was it used for food ? 

Other Selections: Stories of Indian Children, 
Husted; Mondamin, Hiawatha, Longfellow; The 
Husking Bee, Stories of Polly, the Pioneer, Nida; The 
Gift of Com, Story Hour Readers, III. 
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Word Study — ^Kby 



2 as in ate 
2 as in at 
Ik as in dare 
if as in arm 



S as in e^t 
S as in s«t 
S as in fern 
i as in ft nd 



I as in it 

5 as in vote 

6 as in not 
6 as in {(7r 



a as m Mse 
iS as in but 
a as in chMm 
65 as in boot 



oo as in foot 



able-bodied (bddid), strong 
abundance (biin'd^lns), plenty 
acquainted (kwiUitO » to become known 
adventures (vSn'tQrs), chance hap- 
penings 
a£Fairs (&f-f&r's), business of any kind 
anxious (llnk'shtis), worried 
appearance (&|>-p€rOy looks 
approach (&p-pr5chOy to come near 
arcbery (^r-y), a game of skill in 

which bows and arrows are used 
arranged (&r-rinj'd), planned 
articles (ar* tX-k*ls), anything of a par- 
ticular class or kind 
assigned (slnd0> selected; chosen 
audience (dl ens), interviews 



company (ktlm), gathering of people 
complained (kdm-plftnO, grumbled 
confounded (k5n-foundO» confused 
congregation (k5n'gre-g&), a body of 

people 
consented (k5n-s&itO» gave permission 
consult (k5n-sdltO, talk with 
contented (kdn-tSntO» happy 
council (koun'sfl), body of advisers 
courage (ktlr'ftj), bravery 
courtesy (ktLr'te sy), politeness 
creature (krS), animal 
creed (kr§d), a belief 
crisp (krisp), brittle 
crouch (krouch), to bend down 
customs (ktLsOf manners, habits 



babbling (b&bO, prattling 
begrudged (grttjdO, envied 
blossom (blds'siim), flower 
bolster (b5l'), to brace iq) 
bounteous (boun'tS-tls), plentiful 
burrows (bflr'rGws), to dig a hole in 

the earth 
business (bXz'nSs), affairs; that which 

one has to do or should do 



captain (k&p'tin), leader 

collection (k^l-lSkO, a number of 

things 
colonies (kdl'o-nSz), early settlements 
comfortable (kiim'f€rt), easy, satisfied 
(k6m-mlt0 , learned 



decided (dS-<^dO» make up one's mind 

delighted (UghtO, pleased 

departed (de-parf), went away 

desert (dfiz'Srt), a bare country 

deserted (dS-zertO, left alone 

designs (^nsO» plans 

difficulties (fl-ki&lt), hardships; delays 

digest (dI-gSst')> to assimilate 

dike (dike), wall 

discovers (ciiv'ers), finds 

dissolve (dXz-z5lvO, to break up and 

to cause the parts to vanish 
distressed (dIs-trSstO, sad; troubled 
diverted (dl-vSrtO, amused 
domestic (dd-mSsO, homelike; not 

wild 
d o ublet (d6b),- a^slaeMeless-coat 
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effort (Sf'fiirt), attempt; to show 

strength or power 
embroidered (£m-broidO, ornamented; 

decorated 
enemies (Sn'S-mCz), foes 
ezceUent (6k's^),* very fine 
exclaimed (Sks-klSm'd), to cry out 
excursioii (eks-ki!irO> trip 
exhibits (egz-Iblts), displays 
experiment (eks-p€rOy test 



fare (f4r), food 

favor (fa'vgr), kind act 

fertifizes (fgr'tiS-Iz), enriches the soil 

festival (fSs'tl), celebration 

finished (fin' isht), ended 

flattered (fl&t' tSrd), praised 

flavor (flftVfir), taste 

fluid (fla'id), liquid, like water 

frightened (frlghtO* scared 

frippery (frilp'p€r-y), trifling 

galleries (g&ll6r-Sz), long, warm 

porches, or long halls 
garbage (gar'bilj), waste 
garment (garOy a piece of clothing 
general (jfin'Sr-al), an officer in the 

army 
germs (jSrms), a microbe 
glazed (gUUsd), coated with smooth 

varnish 
glorious (gld'rl), radiant; shining 
grievance (grCv'ans), a worry 
grubs (grtlbs), worms 



herd (hSrd), flock 

hominy (hdml-ny), cracked com 

honest (6n'6st), trustworthy 



imagine (Im-&jln), think 
immediately (Im-mC'dl-), at oncei 

right away 
important (bn-pdr'tant), necessary 
increased (In-krSst'), enlarged 
innocent Otn'nd-sent), child-like; simple 
insect (In's^t), little animals with 
bodies cut in two or almost divided 
instant (In'stant), at once; in a 

moment 
interesting (In'trfst), engaging the at- 
tention 

J 
juice (jds), water and sugar in fruit 

k 
kernel (kSr'n^), a single grain of com 

or wheat 
knead (need), to work dough 

1 
label (l&'b'l), a name tag 
liquid (U'kwld), like water 
loom (lS5m), a frame for weaving cloth 

m 
majesty (m&j'Ss-ty), a king or queen 
meadow (mfid'd), a grass lot for hay 
memory (mfim'6-ry), art of re- 
membering 
messenger (s£n-jgr), one who carries 

a message 
method (mSth'i&d), plan 
microbe (mi'krob), germ 
millet (mfl'lfit), a grain 
moisture (mois'tQre), dampness 
monster (mdns), any huge animal or 

thing 
morsels (m6r'sSls), bits of food 
mosquitoes (mds-ksO> an insect 
muscles (mOs'^ls), parts of body used 
in showing strength 
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maseiim (ma-zS'dm), a place in 
which collections are placed 



natural (nd,t'il ral) , a product of nature 
nimbly (nim'), skillfully and quickly 
nuisance (nil'sans), something which 

gives annoyance and trouble 
Nati (na't!), mother of Nimbo 



President (pr6z1-dent), the highest 

officer 
procession (pro-sSsh'iin), parade 
proposed (prdpozdO, stated; to set 

before the mind 
protected (tect'Sd), guarded 
protein (pro' ten), a food value 
pure (pdr), fine 
pumi^dns (ptLmpldns), vegetables 



observe (db-zSrvO, notice 
Oceanus (6-s€'a-nus), a boy's name 
oysters (ois't€r), a sea shell animal 



pacifier (pac'I-figr), a pla3rthing for a 

baby 
Palfrey (pai'fri), name of a horse 
parade (pa-rad'), to walk in public 
paragraph (pftr'a-graph) , a part of a 

story 

pastry (pas'), pies, tarts, etc. 

Pedro (peMro), a boy's name 

pcUct (p61'), a little ball 

pestle (p6s"tl), a pounder or mallet 

pests (pSsts), troublesome insects 

pioneer (pl-o-ngr'), early settler 

pewter (pu'ter), a kind of metal 

pleasure (plfa'Qr), enjo3anent 

pledge (pl6dj), promise 

plenty (plgn'ty), enough 

plucky (pliick'y), having courage or 

bravery 
policeman (p6-les'), a man that 

guards the city 
plying (pliO, to work at steadily 
Plymouth (pllm'uth),name of a place 
Pomona (p6-m6'na), the goddess of 

fruits 
power (pou'er), strength 
prefer (prS-fgr'), to like better 



qualities (kwdl'I-tSz), kind 



rafters (raftSrs), sloping timbers of a 

roof 
realm (rSlm), a kingdom 
recipe (r6s'I-pe), directions for mak- 
ing something 
reckoning (reck'iin-ing), calculating 
refreshment (re-fr6sh'ment), food and 

drink 
regiment (rCg'I-ment), company of 

soldiers 
regret (r€-gr6t'), being sorry 
rejoice Oois'), joy; gladness 
relic (rgl'Ic), something left or 

something remaining 
remained (mand), stayed 
required (kwird'), demanded 
rivulet (r!v'u-l6t), a small stream or 

brook 
Roosevelt (ro'ze-velt) , a man's name 
Romans (ro'mans), the people of 

Rome 

s 

savage (s^v' aj), imcivilized; rough 
scoot (skoot), to run quickly 
seamstress (sem'strfis), sewing woman 
sentinel (s5n'ti-nel), a watchman 
selected (se-l6ct'), chosen 
several (s5v'er-al), a number 
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signal (sXg'nal), to make a sign 
singed (sXnjd)y slightly burned 
stream (str6m), brook; river 
success (stlk-sfisO* wealth, accom- 
plishment 
successful (stik-sCsO, fortunate; happy 
suet (su'St), the hard fat of an animal 
supply (pUO, provide; plenty 
suppose (siip-pdzOy think 
surprise (siir-prfz'), taken unaware 
surrounded (sil-round'ed) shut in on 

all sides 
survived (s<ir->avd'), outlived 
suspect (pSktOy think 

t 

tallow (t&l'low), the grease from beef 

terror (tfir'rer), fear 

thatched (th&cht), to cover with straw 

thrive (thriv) to prosper 

timid (tim'), afraid 

tinges (t][n'jes), colors 

tithing-man (tithO, a man to keep 

people straight in church 
tribute (trXb'ute), honor 
troUey (trdlly), the long f>ole and 

wheel on top a street car 



troublous (tdibliis), full of trouble 
trough (tr6f), a long, hollow vessel 

u 
umpire (ilm'pir), judge 
united (u-nitO, bound together 
unselfish (<in-sSlfO> kind, generous 

V 

valuable (vil'ii), costly 
various (va'rl), several; different 
victors (vlc't6rs), winners 
village (vll'laj) a small town 
vitamines (vi'ta-m]£ns), food values 
volumes (vfil'ums), books 

w 
warriors (war'yers), soldiers 
wealthy (w61'), rich 
weather (wfith'er) , the state of the air 
weapon (wCp'tln), anything used for 

defense 
whirlpool (wherl'pool), whirling 

water 
wonderful (wiin'der-ful), strange 
wonderous (wttn'driis), full of wonder 
worship (w^r), honor 
whistle (hwTs'l), to make sounds 

with the lips 



THE LIFE OF AN ANT 

This Test 

Grade 3 4 5 

Median Rate 2 2 2 

Median Comprehension 6 7 8 



Monroe Test 


3 


4 


5 


108 


108 


108 


15 


20 


23 



Note: The Median Rate for "This Test" is in words per second, 
and in the Monroe Test above it is in words per minute. The Median 
of Comprehension is thus explained: of the ten questions, Grade III 
answered 6 correctly; Grade IV, 7; and Grade V, 8. For explanation 
of the significance of the two scores, see Meaaurmg the Besults iv^ 
Beading, Monroe. 



